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VASSALLIANCE OR INDEPENDENCE? 


W wen Mr. Marshall, on his return from Mos- 
cow, met and talked to Congressional leaders at 
the White House, the Washington correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph reported that the feeling 
in America was one of relief that, just as the 
fall of France marked the end of a phoney war, 
so to-day a stage has been reached in..celations 
between the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union which 
marks the end ‘of a “phoney peace.” In his 
broadcast on Monday night the Secretary of State 
took a less catastrophic view of the situation. 
Quoting Mr, Stalin’s expression of belief that 
compromises would be possible on all the main 
questions affecting Germany, he voiced the 
guarded hope that progress, “however painfully 
slow,” was being made by the study (which would 
continue between now and November), of the 
“critical differences ” brought to light in Moscow. 
He gave no hint, however, that any concessions 
which were necessary to reach agreement would 
come from the American side. On the contrary, 
he reiterated that the United States was firmly 
opposed to the receipt by the U.S.S.R. of repara- 
tions- out of current German tion, to the 
establishment of a central government in a unified 
Reich, or to the acceptance as final of the Oder- 
Neisse line. The whole blame for the insuper- 
able disagreements at Moscow he placed on the 
refusal of the Soviet Union to modify its stand- 
point. 

It seems clear, in fact, that Mr. Marshall is 
relying on American toughness to prevail in a 
diplomatic war of attrition and to succeed in the 
end in extracting compromises from the U.S.S.R. 
The indications so far are that the U.S.S.R. will 
go on meeting toughness with toughness. Mr. 
Marshall therefore intends to continue and extend 
the Truman counter-offensive against Com- 
munism, ‘There are already reports that the State 
Department considers—in the interests of “ stable 
conditions” in Indonesia—that Holland (not In- 
donesia) might be a suitable recipient for a dollar 
loan; the needs of Britain, France and Italy for 
financial assistance from abroad are being actively 
canvassed in’ Washington; and everything points 
to the assumption by Mr. Marshall of command 
in an American campaign to build up, on 


the widest possible basis, a bloc of States—half 
vassals, half allies—pledged to resist Communism 
and to support the American conception of Big 
Business democracy 

If this be so, Britain stands at the parting of 
the ways. Should she turn to the Right and co- 
operate in President Truman’s new Imperialism, 
the role for which she is cast by the United States 
is to provide the manpower to hold the advance 
strategic bases which America needs in Europe 
and the Middle East, while American dollars help 
to make good, on terms, the resulting deficiencies 
of British civilian manpower and production. The 
terms on which this financial assistance would be 
given would be the renunciation of Socialism in 
this country. We are not prepared to agree that 
we cannot find an alternative and more promising 
road. The case against accepting Mr. Marshall’s 
invitation is put well in Keep Left, a pamphlet 
issued, with an obvious eye to the coming Mar- 
gate Conference of the Labour Party, by a group 
of fifteen Labour M.P.s, who can all be described 
with rough justice as Left-Centre. 

After a detailed and lucid analysis of the facts 
summarised in the official “Economic Survey” 
and of the Government’s hesitant steps in “ demo- 
cratic” planning, the authors put forward 
convincingly the proposition that the economic 
situation of this country is such that the crisis 
foreseeable when the dollar loan is exhausted 
can be overcome only by much more positive 
Socialist planning and forcible execution of 
plans than the Government has yet contem- 
plated. They show that, economically, we 
are in no position to afford armed forces on 
the scale of those now being maintained. 
But the objections to a policy of “vassalliance” 
with the United States are not solely economic. 
If Britain becomes the junior partner and advance 
outpost of an American-dominated system of 
“collective security against Communism,” she 
will merely be ensuring in every country the 
polarisation of Right and Left—a development 
fatal to democratic Socialism and likely in the 
long run to lead to a World War in which Britain 
would be the first victim of starvation and the 
atomic bomb. 


What follows? Not that Britain should enter 
the camp of Communist countries. Even were 
the authors of Keep Left inclined to advocate 
such a policy, their advocacy would make little 
impression on the Margate Conference. However 
repugnant anti-Communism in Mr. Truman’s 
sense may be to the British working class, which 
wants positive Socialism, not “anti” anything, 
the Labour Movement is firm in its faith in demo- 
cracy, and is in no mind to be gleichgeschaltet 
in any totalitarian pattern of Government. What 
the fifteen Labour M.P.s urge is that we should 
do everything possible to reduce our economic 
dependence on the New World, that we should 
strive to avert the division of Europe into an 
American and a Russian sphere of influence, and 
that we should endeavour to develop the Anglo- 
French alliance into a European regional security 
system under Uno. Would not this be sim- 
ply the old idea of a Western Bloc in a new 
guise? The authors of Keep Left are obviously 
alive to the possibility of this criticism. Their 
answer is that it would be essential for members 
of the “system” to convince the U.S.S.R. of 
the genuineness of their independence of America 
For this purpose they should begin by renouncing 
military staff conversations with non-European 
Powers, abjuring the manufacture of atomic 
bombs, and agreeing to submit their armaments 
at once to United Nations’ inspection. This done, 
their aim should be to secure a Four-Power 
agreement on the exploitation of Middle Eastern 
oil; to vest in Uno the responsibility for the 
defence of the Dardanelles and Suez, thus 
enabling a time-table to be announced for the 
withdrawal of British troops from Greece, Pales- 
tine and Egypt; and to work for a Germany poli- 
tically united, but economically integrated into 
the planned economy of her neighbours and for- 
bidden to develop self-contained heavy industry. 

The success of such a policy would clearly 
depend to a large extent on how far the nations 
of Europe have already made up their minds 
that they must either rely on American dollars 
or fit their economy into gear with that of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Russian sphere of influence. 
Could the British Socialist lead, which is demanded 
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in Keep Left, succeed in ey in Europe (with 


eign song apd a federation suf- 
ci a =e clicaly independent 
tbe conomially and Obviously the crux is 


the development of a France with which a Social- 


Democratic Britain can closely co-operate. Given 


that essential, it is not 


to set our sights 
on td eae 


t Europe, and to re- 


gard such an objective as a step towards and not 


away from the One World we desire. 


Elections in Japan 


Japan has just held her first General Election 
under the Constitution drafted for her by General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters Staff. It was preceded 
by the election of prefectural governors and heads 
of towns and villages and by the election of the 
Upper House now known as the House of Coun- 
cillors. General MacArthur was pleased with the 
results and congratulated the people on the proof 
they had given him of their moderation. “The 
basic issue,” he said, “was the selection between 
political philosophies. That of the totalitarian 
extreme Right has already been discredited and 
rejected . . . that of the extreme Left, the 
Communist philosophy, was still at issue with its 
leaders bidding strongly for popular support. It 
had its full chance, and on merits has failed.” 
The result of the Election, he added, was “ suffi- 
ciently centred from either extreme to insure 
preservation of freedom and the enhancement of 
individual liberty.” The Japanese electorate 
seemed very lukewarm; in the election for pre- 
fectural governors about half the voters went to 
the polls. About the same proportion voted for 
the Upper House, which has taken the place of 
the old nominated House of Peers: The Social 
Democrats made some gains, but the Upper 
House is mainly representative of the Conserva- 
tives. ‘The election for the House of Representa- 
tives was far more lively. The Social Democrats 
put forward a programme similar to that of the 
Labour Government and increased their strength 
from 99 to 143. But they have not won a 
majority, and the new Japanese Government is 

ikely to be Right-wing and to share General 

thur’s own way of thinking. It will have 
to deal with an economic crisis, particularly with 
inflation; it must face the problems of wages and 
prices and rationing with greater energy than did 
the Yoshida administration, if it is to avoid wide- 
spread strikes and general unrest not reflected in 
electoral apathy. 


The Liberal Assembly 


The delegates to the Liberal Assembly last 
week-end displayed a good deal of self-satisfac- 
tion about their party’s progress and prospects. 
Their organisation has undoubtedly improved. 
They talk of contesting most constituencies at the 
next General Election. They feel that they can 
win voters who are now disillusioned with the 
Labour experiment but have no intention of 
returning the Tories to power. But is this 
Liberal challenge to be taken seriously? As a 
party, the Liberals have shed much of the 
radicalism they assumed in 1945. The resolu- 
tions passed by the Assembly suggest that they 
have moved a considerable distance to the Right 
in the last two years. But do they offer a con- 
structive alternative to either Labour or Tory 
policies ? They say so. To us it seems unlikely 
that a large percentage of the electorate will be 
willing to cast votes for a third party which, at 
best, can hope to hold the balance in the House 
and thus wring concessions from the party in 
power. In foreign policy the leadership of the 
Liberal Party is now clearly aligned behind the 
Anglo-American front. Mr. Foot successfully 
called for the rejection of a motion demanding a 
British withdrawal from Greece on the grounds 
that this would mean the end of all civil liberties 
in that ‘country. It is strange, surely, that 
Truman, whose policy is frankly Conservative, 
rather than Mr. Wallace, who is Jeffersonian in 
his attitude to personal freedom and Keynesian 
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units, except where amalgamation, or re-distribu- 
tion of properties, appears to be desirable on 

grounds. This would seem to be a 
sensible plan; for it will largely get rid of diffi- 
culties about the precise area over which socialisa- 
tion is to extend. Some finishing plant will be 
acquired and operated publicly, where it forms 
part of an integrated concern from which it can- 
not easily be split away; but for the most part 
the finishing end of the steel industry, with its 
great diversity of techniques and products, will 
be left under private ownership and operation. 
Pending the Bill’s enactment, the processes of 
capital reorganisation will continue under the 
auspices of the Steel Board and of the separate 
firms; and there seems to be no reason why 
socialisation, when it comes, should in any way 
interrupt the smooth process of development. 
Doubtless the leaders of the steel industry, who 
have refused to collaborate in any way with the 
Government in making the socialisation plan, will 
take a different view; but, from the standpoint 
of the industry’s future, this will make no real 
difference. What is important is that the Govern- 
ment, while preserving the identity of the separate 
concerns, shall put over thém a strong central 
directing authority able to plan effectively for 
the whole industry in relation to both the sources 
of supply and its customers at home and abroad. 


Voluntary Fuel Saving 


There seems to be a good deal of wishful think- 
ing in Mr. Shinwell’s plan to bring about summer 
fuel-saving by the enactment of a statutory ban 
on space heating—in houses from the beginning 
of May until the end of September, and in com- 
mercial premises (except for night work) until 
the end of October—and by appealing to domes- 
tic consumers to cut their consumption of gas 
and electricity by 25 per cent. In relation to 
households the plan suffers from, the defect that 
the ban is in practice not enforgeable: on cold 
days the virtuous will shiver, the selfish can switch 
on with impunity. Moreover, so far as economies 
in the use of gas and power for cooking are con- 
cerned, the great bulk of consumers are already 
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pretty careful to avoid waste in the interests of 
their personal household budgets; and it is doubt- 


_ ful whether the minority, to whom gas and elec- 
tricity bills are of no great account, will trouble 


to familiarise themselves with meter reading or 
aim at a target whose attainment in the individual 
house may seem to bear little relation to the 


need to set aside 10 million tons of coal this 


summer for res' 


The Miners’ Five-day Week 


The five-day week in the mimes is now in opera- 
tion. rom next Monday the effective working 
week will end on Fridays ; Saturday and Sunday 
shifts will rank for overtime. There is almost 


bound to be, for good and sufficient reasons which 


have nothing te do with the efforts of the miners, 
a drop im production during the first months otf 


‘ re-adjustment. Such a drop is certain to. be 


taken advantage of by hostile critics, and the public 
may feel that the miners in insisting on their 
long-fought-for principle of a five-day week have 
taken an unfair advantage of the national 

dence upon them. The miners on the other hand 
will, in fact, be cutting six days’ production in 


five, and will have a-righteous grievance at such 


public criticism. It would have been better if 
the authorities had made the public familiar with 
the facts. The five-day -week is more than a 
social measure for the benefit of the miners ; 
The Reid Report insisted upon it as an essential 
of technical efficiency; the Americans have 
demonstrated that it is in fact a means of increas- 

ing production and not of reducing it. In the 
British mines, however, the difficulties of under- 
ground haulage and the increased demands on the 
winding gear will make it, temporarily, difficult to 
shift to the surface six days’ coal in five. This is 
not a problem for the miners, who are prepared to 
make every effort to overcome such difficulties, 
but of the management and administrative and 
technical readjustment. There may be an awk- 
ward two months and, if there is not, it will 
redound to the credit of workers and management 
alike. Meanwhile, the mining outlook improves. 
The target for increased recruitment for the mines 
in 1947 was 38,000. Half of that number has 
already bitin recruited in the first four months. 
The numbers of returning miners from the Forces 
is naturally dropping, but there has been an almost 
embarrassing influx of boys who, untrained, 
cannot, of course, materially affect production 
for some time. This influx will not continue 
since the extension of the school-leaving age will 
restrain it. But it is a healthy sign of a new 
attitude to the coal industry and to the “‘ new deal ”’ 
of nationalisation. 


Commercialised Vice 
London’s huge anonymity has always, as in 


any large city, sheltered a certain amount of 


“* vice,” the moral epithet covering anything from 
solitary prostitution to the exploitation of 
depravity by well-to-do syndicates. Where it is 
organised, relationships between street-walkers 
and their backers are usually businesslike if not 
amicable ; prosecutions for “living on immoral 
earnings ” are rare’in proportion to the reluctance 
of women to testify against souteneurs who treat 
them “ fairly,” and syndication offers advantages 
in this as in most other businesses. In the recent 


Old Bailey trial one such alleged syndicate (of 


which more may be heard) was brought into 
prominence because its street women had been 
victimised by members of a rival gang, as a 
somewhat oblique method of avenging physica! 
injury sustained in a gang-scuffle. But for some 
such chance, the ponce who treats his women 
reasonably well is no doubt difficult to catch. It 
is accordingly difficult to form an opinion whether 
the alarming stories in some sections of the press 
about vice racketeers operating on a large scale 
reflect any grave worsening of a situation already 
bad enough ; but at least there is, unfortunately, 
clear evidence that “‘ gang warfare ” between rival 
cliques that exist to break the law, but each want 
a monopoly in the breaking,of it, is on the increase. 
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PARLIAMENT: The Guillotine Falls 


Wednesday 

D urinc Monday and Tuesday’s languors the House 
paid in advance a heavy price for the dramatic farce 

_by A. P. H. on. Wednesday night. 
At 9.30 the guillotine severed the body of the Trans- 
port Bill somewhere just above the waistline; 
thirty Tories, who had been saving their lungs for this 
moment, held a well-organised wake over the dis- 
membered corpse. This was good enough no doubt 
for the public outside—for whom it was staged. But 
in the Chamber itself the effect was spoilt by the fact 
that the Tories had very obviously strung out their 
speeches on the earlier clauses in order to leave as 
many as possible to be voted on without debate, after 
the closure. In this way they hoped to “ prove” that 
the Bill was being rushed through without adequate 

There was not very much in this contention. It 
is no secret that all parties had worked together har- 
sly and efficiently in the Committee upstairs 
where all the main issues had been hammered out 
in pig eg Sarva On the floor of the 
House Maxwell Fyfe, who on this Bill has at last 
earned the reputation with which he returned to the 
House, was obviously on the best of terms terms with the 

inister Both displayed competence and good 
remper in trying conditions. Fyfe was ably sup- 
ported by Assheton and Alf Barnes by George 
Strauss. Both the Minister and his Parliamentary 

ecretary have exceeded the expectations of all who 
did not know them well. 

Qnly a handful of backbenchers on either side took 
jan active part in the debate. Mr. Poole, who seemed 
to be, in charge of the gigantic pile of Tory amend- 
ments, Mr. Renton, smug, but well briefed for the 
Liberals, and Mr. Maclay, with his specialised know- 
ledge of the docks, had obviously mastered this com- 
plicated measure and earned the respect of their 
opponents. They did all the hard work while Mr. 

hornycroft breezed in to the Chamber every now 

nd then from the smoking room to execute a dashing 
parliamentary caper> On the Government side, 
Douglas Jay, Ernest Davies and Tom Procter were 
here to repeat the arguments which they now knew 
all too well. Meanwhile the majority of Members on 
both sides, who understood little of what was going 
on, sat about listlessly, consoling themselves with 
he thought that at,least their division records would 
be improved by this three-day lobby marathon. Late 
on Tuesday night the Chamber was nearly emptied 
0 hear a male voice choir in the tea room singing 

ocdie and Sankey hymns under the leadership of 
Leah Manning. 

In truth, though this may be an untidy Bill, it has 

oused, among the very few who understood it, 
ar less opposition than had been expected. Once the 
decision had been taken to drop the clauses dealing 
with “ C” Licences, the only really controversial issue 
was compensation and this did produce an excellent 
debate on Monday. But after this, despite all the 
alk of stifling discussion, there was little said which 

stified sitting up on Tuesday night till 2 a.m. 

What the Tories really object to is the idea that 
his vast industry should be nationalised at all. But 
hey have no clear notion how it should be organised 
without nationalisation and they do not pretend that 
he return to free enterprise is practicable. The 

ouse of Commons, even when it does not under- 
tand the details, feels when real issues are at stake. 

is week it knew instinctively that the Transport 
Debate was not an occasion when the individual can 
be moved by something bigger than party loyalty. 

at is why, though the Act will produce gigantic 
social changes, its passage has not been a major event 
n the life of this Parliament; and the Report stage, 
of which the Tories had expected so much, degenera- 
ed into a wearisome ceremony at which ‘attendance 
was enforced and attention minimal. 

This mood would, of course, change if the House 
pf Lords were to knock the Bill about. It was for 
he sake of the Peers that the Tories staged their 
demonstration against the guillotine. Should the 
Peers succumb to the temptation to maul this mea- 
bure, the Government will be presented with an issue 
bf popular liberty and the debate on their amend- 
ments will be a really big occasion. PHINEAS 





AMERICA AND PALESTINE 


Tue failure of the Great Powers to solve the 
German problem gives an added interest to the 
Uno Assembly which began this week. 
ill the nations in conclave fare better than the 
Big Four? Palestine is certainly a more complex 
and baffling problem even. than Germany. 
Indeed, it involves a whole series of problems, 
-superimposed on one another: the clash of rights 
between an astonishing Socialist experiment in 
overseas settlement and an indigenous people, 
just awaking from medieval decadence; the 
struggle of world Jewry against the Arab world; 
the conflict of religions, and finally the power 
politics of great Empires. No severer test of 
peace-making in public assembly could have been 
conceived. 


Only the failures of British statesmanship have 
made it necessary to refer this problem to Uno. 
Eighteen months ago British prestige in the 
Middle East was at its height and the Arab States, 
remembering their shady war record, were in a 
passive mood. In the autumn of 1945 Mr. Bevin 
could have imposed either partition or a unitary 
solution which gave the Jews responsibility for 
immigration into their own part of the country. 
As late as last May he could have imposed the 
unahimous recommendations of the Anglo- 
American Committee. But purposeful indecision 
has made a solution more difficult month by 
month, until to-day Palestine is an object lesson 
in the "abuse of Mandatory power, and its Jewish 
and Arab inhabitants agree in one thing only, their 
loathing for the foréign army and officials who 
occupy the country which both so fiercely claim. 

It is unlikely, however, that the Assembly will 
concern itself very deeply with the rights and 
wrongs of Palestine. The Russians no doubt will 
take the opportunity for propaganda about British 
Imperialism. A few of the smaller Powers, since 
justice is impossible, may try to discover where 
the lesser injustice lies. But inevitably the human 
problems of the Jewish survivors in Europe and 
of the Arab fellahin will be overlaid by the com- 
plexities 6f Middle Eastern politics. Any agree- 
ment which the Assembly may reach will be more 
concerned with the balance of power than with 
justice or human happiness. In a world divided 
into rival blocs, “the Jewish National Home, 
unrepresented in the Assembly which is to decide 
its fate, will only survive if its survival is of 
decided advantage to one side or to the other. 
Since the U.S.S.R. has nothing to gain by sup- 
porting it, ‘its fate depends on the attitude of 
America and Britain. 

It has often been assumed in this country that 
the U.S.A. will come forward as the champion 
of the National Home. The President, both 
Houses of Congress, both political Parties, are all 
solemnly pledged to do so, and the American 
press has been unanimous in its denunciation of 
the British failure to establish a Jewish common- 
wealth. Britain has spoken with two voices to 
Jew and Arab and has been rightly condemned 
for duplicity. For twenty-five years America has 
a consistent record—at least in public—of political 
and financial support for the Jews of Palestine. 

Yet it is almost certain that in New York, 
faced at long last with the necessity for making 
good these solemn promises, Mr. Marshall’ will 
equivocate as shabbily as any British statesman 
—and for precisely the same reasons. The threat 
of going over to the enemy has never yet failed 
the Arab diplomats in dealing with the Western 
world. In 1939 it gave them the White Paper. 
In 1945, within a few weeks of Germany’s defeat 
and the Labour Party’s Solemn reaffirmation of 
its Zionist policy, Mr. Bevin succumbed to it once 
again in order to keep them out of the arms of 
Russia. Will Mr. Marshall in 1947 fare any 
better? Having decided that Middle Eastern oil 
is a vital American interest, he too is faced by 
the conflict between his pledged word to a home- 
less people and the strategic necessity of appeasing 
the Arab League. 

It is this fact which gives to the special 


Assembly its peculiar dramatic interest. The 
Arab States are seeking to prevent the setting up 
of a fact-finding Committee and hope to obtain 
an immediate decision in favour of an independent 
Arab Palestine. In this they are over-optimistic. 
It is true that Mr. Beeley, Mr. Bevin’s chief 
advisor, now in New York as British representa- 
tive, has shown an unwavering loyalty to the 
Arab League, but Mr. Bevin is too shrewd to 
permit his impetuous expert to plead in public 
the case to which he is so passionately attached. 
The Foreign Secretary’s aim is not to rush a 
decision in favour of the Arabs but to obtain overt 
American assent to a solution which maintains 
British rule in Palestine and disposes of the 
Jewish aspiration to a Commonwealth. 

Mr. Marshall is well aware of the dangers 
ahead. So far he has refused to commit himself 
to anything but the laconic statement that 
American policy is unchanged. He will maintain 
this reserve for as long as possible, hoping that 
the partition proposal, which he must support in 
order to placate American Jewry, will be put 
forward by a Central American satellite after the 
fact-finding committee has reported. Then, 
when he has seen the reaction of the Assembly 
to partition, he can decide how best to proceed. 

It is obviously better policy for America to give 
another loan to Britain and so enable her to 
remain the dominant Power in the Middle East 
rather than to accept any military and political 
responsibility in the area. To the general dislike 


of unlimited ign commitments are added in 
the case of tine special reasons for keeping 
out. Mr. Marshall knows that no proposals he 


may make can conceivably satisfy both the 
American Chiefs of Staff and American public 
opinion. The more closely he studies the Middle 
East, the more reluctant will he be to mix himself 
up in the Palestine problem. If Mr. Bevin shows 
any inclination to maintain British rule in Pales- 
tine and can be induced to accept a compromise 
solution which absolves America from inter- 
ference, Mr. Marshall will seek to push it through 
Uno. The best arrangement from his point o! 
view would be the rejection of partition, despit« 
American support, and the continuance of Britisk 
rule under a new Trusteeship Agreement severely 
restricting Jewish immigration. Britain would 
continue to provide the soldiers and to receive 
the odium, while the American public would 
continue to exercise the privilege of booing the 
British from the sidelines. 

The most likely result of the Assembly, there- 
fore, is a Pyrrhic victory for Mr. Bevin—a 
decision to leave Britain in charge of Palestine 
because no one else wants the job of suppressing 
the Jews, but nearly everyone has an interest in 
courting the Arabs. It is to be hoped that the 
Cabinet is fully aware of this danger. Nothing 
can prevent the U.S.A. from becoming the 
dominant economic Power in the Middle East. 
She has the dollars and the only issue is whether 
she will use them wisely and can be induced 
to accept some political and military respon- 
sibility. She will certainly not do so, so long as 
Mr. Bevin shows any anxiety to play the role of 
the leading Western Power in the area. 

The conclusion is obvious enough. The British 
representatives at the Assembly should make it 
clear that, whatever the Assembly decides, Britain 
will no longer administer Palestine. Here justice 
and expediency coincide. A British police State in 
which civil liberties have been destroyed and two 
adult peoples subjected to arbitrary colonial rule 
is something no Socialist Government— indeed no 
British Government—can afford to maintain. 
Nor can we afford to keep 100,000 soldiers, 15,000 
policemen and a large part of our Navy on the 
detestable job of preventing the survivors of the 
Concentration Camps from escaping to the only 
community willing to receive them. In 1937 the 
Peel Commission decided that the Mandate was 
unworkable. This is even truer to-day. One 


thing, at least, therefore, should be beyond ques 

































i local government powers 
trated in the hands ofa single 
which stood to lose heavily in 
rateable value if the County 
way, strongly opposed this solution, and for the 
most part wished to preserve their existing areas, 
but’ to acquire still greater powers over the 
non-county Boroughs and County Districts, 
These lesser authorities, for their part, 
vigorously against extinction or further subordina- 
tion—some of the larger seeking to become County 
Boroughs, singly or by amalgamation, and the 
smailer resisting any plan that would lower their 
status or reduce their power, even if it stopped 
short of destroying them altogether. 

In face of this conflict of views, the Boundary 
Commission could have taken the line of least 
resistance, by merely extending the areas of a 
few County Boroughs over a small part of the 
territory to which they laid claim ; by readjusting 
other boundaries here and there ; and, perhaps, 
by amalgamating a few of the smallest counties, 
which are most obviously unable under modern 
conditions to provide even tolerably efficient 
all-round service. Happily, the Commission’s 
Report on its first year’s work, which has just 
been issued, shows that it is by mo means dise 
posed to take this line, and that it is contemplating 
—though it has at present no adequate power to 
effect—really far-reaching reorganisations of the 
existing local government structure. 

The Report now issued settles no major 
principle. It is essentially an interim document, 
recording work still in oe and mostly still 
at a fairly early stage. ¢ very reason, however, 
why the Commission has so little to report in 
the way of finished achievement is that it has 
rejected the merely piecemeal method of tackling 
the tasks entrusted to it and has already made up 
its mind that it will have to go to the Government 
and secure for itself, or get embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, much more extensive powers than 
were conferred on it in the first imstance. At 
present, it cannot, without parliamentary endorse- 
ment, abolish or change the status of any County 
or County Borough ; and it has been instructed 
further that no County Borough of more than 
60,000 and no County of more than 100,000 
population should reasonably be abolished, 
degraded, or amalgamated against its will. 
There are many other restrictions on the Com- 
mission’s powers, some of them intentional, and 
others seemingly due to bad drafting of the Act 
or of the regulations; and the Commission is 
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non-county Boroughs, Urban Districts, and Rural 
istricts shall be removed, and that -all these 
shall act as County Districts, even if the 

are to be allowed to retain their Charters, their 
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In these and in its other immediate proposals 
and the Commission is taking an 
eminently sensible line. It is also, in our view, 


is out- 
standing, prompt decisions have to be made, 
Coe i nen eee cee 
deferred. But most cities will not be in a posi- 
tion just yet to embark on major planning and 
building projects; gnd it would be a great 
mistake for the Commission to allow itself to be 
hustled into endorsing local proposals which 
might get sadly in the way of a more comprehen- 
sive and more fully considered scheme. 

The most interesting of all the projects so far 
laid before the Commission comes from South- 
East Lancashire, where Manchester and a group 
of neighbouring towns, large as well as small, are 
considering a plan under which they would all 
unite to form a single regional authority. Under 
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: truth in the newspape 
reports of the events in Tottenham Court Road 
they seem to have been amateurs, who weré 
scared into wit aeiee opposition - Seta one thei 
retreat % ily, one mai 
wun kitiod; tut the ald ep fated ona’ toe oc 
are caught, the net effect will be deterren 
I remember being told that after the last war, 
when similar conditions existed, the resistanc 
of one man who refused to take orders at th 
revolver’s agg age a decisive factor in checking 
gangsterism. >» at an early stage, Chicag 
citizens had refused to be intimidated, thet 
Al Capone could never have organised his racket} 
Public courage is the first necessity in preventing 
ised gangsterism. The second is an efficien 

ice force and an honest judicial machine 
ere, too, we are more fortunate than the Unite: 
States. Another essential factor is that ther 
should be the = difficulty in obtainin 
firearms. This, I think, is the case now; unfor 
tunately, it was terribly easy to get revolvers i 
the period immediately after the war. Lastly 
it is essential that the police should not be arme 
I know it is hard for unarmed constables in som 
cases, but the more intelligent of them agre 
with students of crime that, once the police a 
armed, then men who would not otherwise r 
the risk of swinging, also begin to carry arms 
In that case, you get just that type of shootin 
match which must at all costs be prevente: 
No factor has been so important in keepin 
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Governor 
Bourbons ” of the City. - I thought, however, that 
Mr. Attlee drew blood most effectively in dealing 
with Mr. Churchill’s complaint that “ the Socialist 
Government are living upon the American dole.” 
Coming from the chief proponent of the policy 
of economic and political reliance on the United 
‘States, this criticism was really a bit too thick. 


his case by explaining in some detail why so little 
of the dollar loan appears to be spent on vitally 
needed machinery from the United States. 
Obviously some of it has to go in food purchases ; 
but if, as I am told, the small proportio: 

i in our imports from the U.S.A. is due, 
“not to British failure to give absolute priority to 
machinery orders, but simply to the difficulties of 
getting deliveries from American producers of 
machine tools, the more widely this is made 
known the better. 

* * * : 

“No one told us why we had stopped just 
outside Southampton,” said a friend, who arrived 
here on the Queen Elizabeth. “We just had 
to be good and keep quiet.” For “security 
reasons” no communication of any sort was 
allowed with anyone on land—though passen- 
gers had been able to send all the wireless mes- 
sages they wanted while at sea. Nothing was 
done to inform relatives or friends—not even a 
B.B.C. communiqté which might have reassured 
some ple in remote places who only knew 
there had been great gales just before and that the 
Queen Elizabeth had had some sort of accident. 
When the first passengers were allowed ashore 
twenty-four hours late, the telegraph office on 
the docks was shut. They could cable to 
Australia if they wished and ask people there to 
cable back to Bristol or London, but they could 
not send any direct message to their bewildered 
friends-ashore. The two available telephones— 
there were some hundreds wanting to phone— 
were naturally monopolised by the local press- 
men with long and urgent news stories. In short, 
no arrangements of any sort were made, even for 
Americans who had been urged to come as tour- 
ists. ‘Many of them did not know England or 
what to do when all their hotel and transport 
arrangements were put completely out of gear. 
The last straw was the inability of the authorities 
to relax the rule by which alcohol cannot be 
served within the five-mile limit. Some passen- 
gers stayed on board for three days without being 
able to get a drink. What our American guests 
said can be better guessed than repeated. Some 
of them are now quite sure that we are the 
inefficient, unfriendly people they were told to 


_ * * * 


An Indian friend, long resident abroad, gives 
me, on his return from a visit to his country, a 
deplorable account of the growth of communal 
hatred. He is on excellent terms with many 
Hindus and Muslims. It is no longer true, he 
says, that Muslims and Hindus live contentedly 
together in the villages, or that the Army is 
immune from the communal virus. It has 
penetrated deeply into the peasant life of India, 
and in the towns Hindus dismiss Muslim 


uslims try to employ no Hindus. 
triking experiences was hiring: a 


staying there for some 
Hindu family off the driver food: He refused 
take anything from Hindus. My friend 
that, bad though conditions would be, the 
British were right to fix a date for leaving because 
it was impossible for us to stay with credit or for 
our administration to accomplish anything more. 
I asked if he expected civil war; he said that 
1 civil war was in his view impossible 
because in most provinces the minorities were too 
small and too cut off to make a fight, though he 
admitted there might be massacres and something 
like a war was possible both in the Punjab and 
in Bengal, where there was something like an 
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Many teachers have written to me recently 

ing the Government’s decision to raise the 
school-leaving age. But nearly every letter has 
ended with a warning that this increase in the 
school population will only intensify the technical 
difficulties which are already hampering educa- 
tion. ‘We have too few teachers, a serious short- 
age of proper buildings, paper and books. Since 
these things cannot be remedied quickly, the 
Ministry of Education is naturally paying close 
attention to new or alternative methods of teach- 
ing. One answer is to use more films. But 
there is an early limit to their value, especially 
for younger children. Perhaps there is more to 
be learnt from film-strips, which are in fact an 
improvement on the old magic-lantern. ,»I am 
glad to hear that there is official encouragement 
for their use in schools. Each strip contains 
thirty to forty pictures or simple charts on a 
specific subject, accompanied by detailed notes 
for the use of the teacher. The strips are cheap 
and simple to use. Their use is not limited to 
schools. During the war, they were used for 
training purposes in the Services. “ They are also 
suitable for adult education and for universities. 
One firm, Common Ground, which is producing a 
series on a wide selection of subjects—from biology 
to history—is confident that teachers will be 
using strips on a large scale as soon as sufficient 
projectors are available. I have seen some of 
their work in the last week. If I were a pupil 
once again I should find this an exciting and 
valuable way of learning. 

* * 

The fine weather has been filling Speakers’ 
Corner in Hyde Park. I was surprised to find 
the other evening only one speaker you could 
have called political, and even he had been 
reduced to puckered silence by a small, black- 
bearded man who was tip-toeing in the crowd 
to shout at him. The bearded man was too 
angry to be intelligible, but I think he was 
explaining why someone ought to be shot. The 
man on the rostrum spoke four times while I was 
there. Each time he announced in a strangled 
yell that the wealth of the world belonged to the 
workers ... A smaller crowd adjoining was 
precariously held by a young Salvation Army man, 
earnest and simple. Next there was a group of 
about fifty round an elderly lady of indescribable 
refinement, who spoke esoterically from a Catholic 
Truth Society rostrum about the pitfalls of 
translating Holy Writ. Two or three sad, 
emaciated men addressed themselves inaudibly 
to irresolute groups who stared uncomfortably at 
the ground; one of these was singing bleakly. 
And then there was a vast crowd listening in 
complete silence to a gesticulating stentor who 
told them there were only three actors in the 
country. These were Gielgud, Richardson, and 
the stentor. What kept him off the stage ? 
Jealousy and nepotism. So he took Shakespeare 
and Marlowe and Jonson to the people in the 
streets of the West End, suffering in the name of 
a dying art the brutality and coarseness of “‘ those 
buttoned-up hirelings of propertied decadence,” 
the Metropolitan Police. But I missed the 
The whole 


ribaidry Fve seen there before. 
arena seemed plunged in gloom. 





Ever since Marie Antoinette the French have 
had a weakness for political aphorisms about 
bread. The latest is attributed to de Gaulle: 
“La France manque de pain? Moi, je serai 
le Boulanger.” CRITIC 


LITTLE ORPHANT HARRY 
(After James Whitcomb Riley) 


Little orphant Harry’s in the White House to stay, 

And sweep the nooks and corners out an’ shoo the 
Reds away, . 

An’ peek right up the chimbley flue where secret 
agents hide, ~ 

"Cause gangs of big bad cryptos have somehow 
crawled inside; 

He finds ’em in the woodpile an’ the shed an’ chicken- 
run, 

An’ all us children sits around and has the mostest 
fun, 

A-list’ning to the witch hunts ’at Harry tells about, 

An’ the Comintern .’at gits you ef you don’t watch 
out ! 


An’ little orphant Harry says we’d best mind how we 
go, 

*Cause you can catch the Bolshie bug before you even 
know; 

American ole folks may say that thought an’ speech 
are free, 

But ’most all Civil Servants now will get the Third 
Degree, 

An’ all us other children must trail the Soviet spy, 

An’ mind what we are thinking, an’ help the F.B.I. 

An’ squelch our dangerous notions before they start 
to sprout. 

For the Comintern "ll git you ef you don’t watch out ! 


An’ little orphant Harry when he gives a fireside 
chat, 

He'shows that Bolshie bogey till our hearts go pit-a- 
pat; 

An’ now America is set to give the Reds the works 

He'll cherish them ’at loves us, like de Gaullists, 
Greeks an’ Turks 

An’ hand those freedom-loving boys a million dollar 
loan, 

An’ purge all State employees in our European Zone, 

An’ starve pore needy Communists ’at cluster all 
about, 

Or the Comintern ’ll git us, ef we don’t watch out | 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Denys H. Breeze. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r1. 


The other day, when passing a Shrewsbury hotel, 
I recognised a titled lady who was being assisted 
to her car by the chauffeur. Remembering the 
magnificent work she had done for this country 
whilst in America during the war years, I was about 
to pay my compliments when a passing workman 
called out in a coarse voice what I took to be, 
“ H’up the Landed Gentry,” following this remark 
with an objectionable noise. 

Unfortunately, I was not, at that time, carrying 
my riding crop, or I should certainly have given the 
lout what for.—Letter in Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Three soldiers charged at Southampton yesterday 
with stealing two fowls, valued at £3, said that the 
sergeant-major was leaving the unit and they wanted 
to give him a treat. They were each fined 40s.— 
Report in The Times. 


The Handlebar Club is the idea of Windmill 
Theatre comic, Jimmy Edwards.. Last night he 
got together 18 of the owners of the biggest 
moustaches in England to form the nucleus of 
what he hopes will become a nation-wide movement, 
—Report in Daily Herald. 
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that, complain the i “our 
Ministers” in the fastnesses of Whitehall or 
picketed by officials at St. Andrew’s House, Edin- 
burgh, have forgotten. To them, the Clyde is 
just an exasperatingly intractable item in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette or an i 

item in the Board of Trade Fournal—a paradox 


of unemployment in the midst of full employ- 
ment. While the shipyards are producing a third 
of all Sritain’s i ive new shipping tonnage 
and an eighth of the world’s output, the West 
ef Scotland accounts for the bulk of Scotland’s 
100,000 unemployed. Which makes the Govern- 
ment’s new posters, “ Work or Want,” not only 
ironical but cynically cruel. 

In spite of everything, there is no mistaking 
the loyalty of the workers to their party in power 
or their pride in the Government’s substantial 
achievements; but it is the critical, rather hurt, 
loyalty and pride of a family whose son has become 
a success but also a bit of a snob. The burden of 
the complaints is that the Government has lost 
the common touch and thinks of graphs rather 
than human beings. That is a grievous fault in 
the eyes of a community where, even in the old 
days of righteous riot and resentment, “ passion” 
was an abbreviation for “compassion,” where, in 
the grim days of the Clydebank evictions, I have 
known starvelings pawn their suits to pay 
another’s rent or go to gaol in defence of anotlier’s 
home, and where politics meant the soap-box at 
the shipyard gates and the help-each-other of the 
Labour Party-rooms. 

There could not be a better instance of what 
has “slipped” than the handling of the Glasgow 
Dock Strike. It is a strike against the Govern- 
ment, because the issue is between the men and 
the Ministry of Transport, with the Ministry of 
Labour intervening later. The Government’s 
case is entirely reasonable; its handling of its 
case, and of the men, deplorable. 

The Clyde, like the Mersey, was a haven for 
wartime convoys. The traffic was enormous, and 
the Glasgow dockers did a grand job. Before the 
war, in the days of casual labour, there was no 
register of dock workers, and, of course, in the 
boom-times of war, the numbers increased. In 
1941 the Ministry of Transport decasualised the 
dock workers and guaranteed all registered wor- 
kers 82s 6d a week, whether working or not. The 
fund for meeting this guarantee, providing holi- 
day money and other things, is furnished by a 
levy of 15 per cent on wages, paid not by the 
men but by the contractors employing them. 
With the post-war reduction of port traffic, about 
a thousand men for whom there is no work re- 
port daily and qualify for the guaranteed wage. 
This has run the Glasgow scheme into a debt 
of over £300,000. To make the scheme solvent 
and retain the present number of workers would 
mean a levy of over 30 per cent, with a cost to 
shipping so high as to drive it to other ports 
and frustrate recovery. The Minister of Trans- 
port has power to determine the number of men 
to be employed under the scheme. Before re- 
ducing the labour force, he sent a fact-finding 
committee to Glasgow. It recommended a cut 
of 800. Similar cuts were imposed on other 
ports. The figure was reduced to §00, and the 
Union was told on March 19th that the men were 
to be dismissed on a basis of “bad work” and 
“last in; first out.” But the “ Statistical Men” 
materialised as Jock and Wullie and Tam and 
their mates retorted with “One out; all out.” 

I was assured by both sides and by Labour 
leaders who had tried to intervene that, if the 
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women y available but 
really out of industry and so on. And against 
that Singers Sewing- are employing 


perity is still mainly based on the heavy i 
which have always made Scotland an armoury 

time of war and a Special Area in time of peace. 
New light industries are coming along in a 
heartening programme of trading estates, but they 
are being held up by shortage of materials. 
Moreover, even Labour and Trade Union leaders 
will tell you that there are a lot of “gey thrang” 
Scottish workers; in other words, they are difficult 
to move and slow to adapt themselves from a life- 
time’s job to ing new. Much of the unem- 
ployment, however, is due to shortage of materials 
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in the building which is up both 
the work of the and the works would 
the work. And a lot of Scots workers have 


back from England because the housing 

position in the Midlands has made it impossib|c 

to move their families ee 

maintaining two homes. At the same time, Davic 

Scots lassie; 

who migrated to England during the war and have 
not 
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about Edinburgh and its bureaucracy. 

It all adds up to much the same thing 

London’s a .way both in distance and in 

spirit, and are aloof. It is no use 

explaining that they are more-than-busy men 


“Why don’t they consul: 
stalwarts, “instead of the 
ic as advisers?. They 
don’t even give us a ‘Good morning’ when they 
come is in that 
that they have 
enlisted for key Commiittees a lot of names that 
ring curiously in the workers’ ears. Meanwhile 
the Scottish Nationalists are “ ing in” on local 
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resentments and the. Communist. Party is very 
active. As one of Scotland’s Labour chieftains 
put it, “They are a stage army of 6,000 who 
manage 


by their ies to act like 20,000. 
They speak the language of the people and their 
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“Holy City,” so called from. the flat-roofed 
ne speculation stacked like an 
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vanished like a bad memory 
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4,000 homes were destroyed in the blitz, 

s immediate programme oi! 

24,000 houses, Clydebank has been allowed 1,800. 

In the past month alone 136 families have been 

With all the blitz losses to make good, 
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I went with David Kirkwood and the Housing 
Committee first group 0! 
two-roomed cottages for old-age pensioners—not 
almshouses, , but homes within reach 

where they will live in 
They were built by direct 
and the workmen were brought along 10 
the celebration to see what happiness their handi- 
work had given the old folks. (“Even during the 
winter,” said the Provost, “there 
was never more than a § per cent loss of working- 
time.”) And they were highly creditable—a trim 
kitchen, a bathroom dnd 4d sitting-room with 2 
bedroom annexe. And the old folks were treated 
to a high tea with beef-steak pie, sugar cakes and 
ror ettes and to a speech by Kirkwood. 
is, he said, was what the Labour movement 

had been working for—to give to the workers 
when their day was done a decent home and 2 


secure old age, with the independence they had 
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always cherished. It was one of Keir’ Hardie’s 
dreams 


come true. He. was unashamedly 
emotional and so were all the rest. He rolled out 
Burns on the neglect of old age, and Sir Patrick 
Dollan told i 
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MALAYAN MEDLEY 


Arrer the first few days. nobody likes being. 


liberated, but on the whole Singapore is feeling 
it less than most places.. Only a few people are 
saying that they were better off under the Japan- 
‘ese, and they do not mean it. Inflation has been 
kept within bounds, and prices, though very high, 
are not astronomical. Rice, the staple food, is 
extremely short: the ration does not pretend to be 
sufficient. People are supposed to make do- with 
substitutes; and this they partly do, and partly 
they buy in the extensive black market. But the 
situation is one where everybody complains and 
very few people look really hungry. Government- 
run People’s Restaurants have done much to help 
the feeding situation, especially for manual 
workers: the meal is rather light, but fairly cheap 
and of good quality. The lower salaried grades, 
minor officials and clerks in the Government ser- 
vice, are suffering real hardship, but many manual 
workers are by no means badly off: dockers, 
builders, any skilled artisans can command very 
high wages, often more than enough to offset the 
increased cost of living. Many insist on their 
employers providing rice, which they, of course, 
have to buy in the black market—an effective 
way of skimming off some surplus profits. 
Government service used to be the goal of every 
educated Asiatic, but it would pay a young 
Chinese much better to become a carpenter than 
a schoolmaster .at the moment. 

Singapore is a predominantly Chinese town. A 
big social factor, therefore, is that Britain and 
China were allies. In spite of the disillusion- 
ments of peace the Englishman who returns from 
internment or from a Japanese prison camp is 
made to feel by the local Chinese that he and they 
were on the same side. The disillusionments 
were, nevertheless, considerable. British Military 
Administration, which came in-with the liberating 
army, is generally said to have been extremely 
corrupt, and pre-war government had never been 
that. To the ordinary man there is always a re- 
markable similarity between being occupied and 
being freed: someone takes all the big houses. and 
all the big cars, and it looks much the same who- 
ever does it. But the British did not cut people’s 
heads off, and this was universally felt to be a 
strong point in their favour. The smuggler and 
the black marketeer who risked his life under the 
Japanese feels that he can exercise his profession 
much more comfortably when he is liable only to 
a five-thousand-dollar fine. 

In Malaya, as a whole, the main political issue 
is, of course, the new proposal for a Federation 
of Malaya. The original Malayan Union scheme, 
rushed through immediately after the end of the 
war, virtually annulled the powers of the Sultans 
and greatly reduced the political importance of the 
Malays in relation to the immigrant peoples. This 
aroused widespread and spontaneous opposition 
among the Malays; and the opposition was in- 
tensified by the activities of retired civil servants 
at home, whose interest was in the Malays to the 
virtual exclusion of other races. Most of them 
are still living mentally in the early years of the 


century. - I, too, have lived in Arcadia; but it is 
no use. The real problem is to recognise the 
de facto position of the Chinese, many of whom 


. Malays; and to respect their very 
proper desire not to be swamped by an alien 
culture in their own country. Local opinion is, 
on. the whole, extremely temperate, far more so 
than one would suppose from the English papers. 
It is pretty generally felt (though not always said) 
that the muddle was due to bungling and bad 


citizenship are generally fair, 
recognition is given to the separate entities of the 
Malay States and the position of the Sultans.’ 
But the position is genuinely complicated. The 
Chinese, if left to themselves, undoubtedly would 
swamp the Malay culture, such as it ‘s. They 
have so much more economic ability, so much 
more capacity for hard work, are so:much more 
capable of absorbing Western education, that it 
simply is not an equal contest. British policy is 
therefore confronted with the alternatives of keep- 
ing the Malays as pets, which is nice for every- 
body but in the long run not at all good for the 
Malays, or of seriously attempting to put them 
in a position to stand on their own feet in their 
own country, which sometimes feels like trying to 
make water flow uphill. But over the Union pro- 
posals the Malays have played their hand ex- 
tremely well. They have been neither intransigent 
nor undignified; nor for that matter have the 
Chinese, who have up to now been excluded from 
the negotiations. In fact nobody has looked silly 
except the Colonial Office, and they have had the 
sense to admit it; and the whole schemozzle has 
been conducted with more moderation and good 
sense than one is accustomed to expect anywhere 
in these days. Of course the existence of eight 
petty and separate States, besides two British 
settlements, in a country the size of England with- 
out Wales is absurd, But the flat rejection of the 
earlier Union proposals seems to show that it is 
simply a political fact. It does not fit in with 
modern ideas of administrative tidiness, but, 
unless the Government are willing to trample 
flatly on local sentiment, it has to be reckoned 
with. Not does the position of the Sultans fit 
in with democratic ideas of colonial development. 
But the vast majority of Malays have, through 
U.M.N.O., the United Malay National Organisa- 
tion, shown quite clearly how much im 
they attach to what they call their birthright, 
meaning the traditional status of. their rulers. 
Even here, however, there is a complicating factor. 
Most Malays are supporters of U.M.N.O. and the 
Sultans: but there is a minority party, the Malay 
Nationalist Party, partly under Communist influ- 
ence and in very close relation with Indonesia, 
which, without so far committing itself to any 
definite policy, is anti-aristocratic, against the 
British connection, and regards itself as the germ 
of a nationalist movement on the Indonesian 
model. There is no evidence that they have 
thought out their position at all clearly, and 
Malay political consciousness is so recent 2 growth 
that it is too early to say what will come of it.- 
In Singapore itself these matters are of rather 
academic interest, as at present it is not proposed 
to include Singapore in the Federation. Ne one 
knows why. The separation is artificial, expensive 
and ridiculously inconvenient. Perhaps it is con- 
sidered necessary to keep it as a British colony for 
strategic reasons; but this does not seem very 
convincing. There are few places less suited for 
defence, as we have the bitterest reasons to re- 
member. And who is it to be defended against? 
But .these are high and holy matters; they are 
among the numerous things about which, in the 
post-war world, neither the British. nor the 
Malayan public will ever be informed, and the 
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ordinary citizen may as well spare a slightly re- 
sentful curiosity for matters on which it is more 
likely to be satisfied. Pérhaps the short answer is 
that the General Staff got its foot well in the door 
at the time of the liberation, and is now not likely 
to remove it. Its gay insouciance with the British 
taxpayers’ money has not provided a good example 
for a colony which -should be struggling for 
stability after nearly four years of occupation. 

The most interesting political development in 
Singapore itself, though it is at present a small 
one, is the appearance of the Malayan Democratic 
Union. This is a body of English-educated men 
and women, mostly young, who are setting out to 
arouse a general social and political consciousness 
among the-locally born population. It is not a 
racial organisation, but its members are in fact 
Chinese, Indian and Eurasian rather than Malay. 
Their purpose is, however, to work together with 
the Malays to establish a genuine Malayan citizen- 
ship in which all races will stand on an equal 
footing. But they are inclined to assume that 
this is more possible at the moment than it 
actually is. Not unnaturally they are demanding 
more electoral representation than the new con- 
Stitution provides; and in doing so they ignore 
the real difficulty, the presence of only partly 
assimilated Indians and Chinese who are more 
interested in their own national politics than in 
those of Malaya. 

But when all is said Malaya is still politically 
a British bureaucracy, and its fate for some years 
to come will depend on how well the adminis- 
trators handle the situation. The reputation for 
graft that attached to British Military Adminis- 
tration is being slowly washed out with the return 
of regular civil government, but the more sophisti- 
cated of the Asiatic population will never again 
feel quite the same about British administration. 
They will be convinced only if British administra- 
tion can deliver the goods. That being so, the 
most disturbing tendency of the post-war regime 
is the increased reliance on flapdoodle: public 
relations offices with their dreary little exhibitions 
of silly photographs and their school-magazine 
insertions in the press; two Governors with a 
superimposed Governor-General, and the atten- 
dant battalions of secretaries; the presence in 
Singapore of Lord Killearn’s lavish Foreign Office 
outfit, whose function and achievements have 
never been clear to anyone in Malaya. People 
who have been through three years of Japanese 
occupation and still have not enough rice are not 
impressed. But if this is only post-war oedema 
and not the beginning of a fatty degeneration, 


‘the country stands a pretty good chance of orderly 


political development. It is still potentially rich; 

it has no bitter internal conflicts, and it has behind 

it a longish tradition of settled contentment. 
Singapore GRAHAM HouGH 


DOMESTIC WORKER 


On Friday, April 18th, 1947, Mrs. Attlee opened 
the London Headquarters of the National 
Institute of Houseworkers. This was the out- 
ward and visible sign of a scheme which has been 
alternately in cold storage or maturing for a 
quarter of a century; it will be another year 
before the practical results of the Institute can 
be tested. 

The primary object of the Institute is to raise 
the prestige of domestic work by giving it the 
status of a skilled craft, and consequently to 
attract more workers. It will establish a diploma 
for skilled domestic workers, intended to rank 
with the diplomas of other professions. This 
will be awarded to students who qualify at the 
end of training courses and to other domestic 
workers able to satisfy the examining board. The 
Institute lays down conditions and minimum rates 
of payment, scaled from £2 13s. 6d. to £3 115. 6d., 
non-resident, for a 44-hour week, according to 
age and experience; resident rates correspond, 


with a deduction of {1 2s. 6d. to {£1 10s. for board 
and lodging. Already premises have been acquired 
at Oxford and Chilton Cantelo for the first training 
training will be free, plus the usuad 


centres ; 
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to-day few members of the community enjoy a 
greater prestige than doctors, dentists and nurses ; 
the status of the first two leaves little to be desired 
that of the third could be remedied by the one 
addition of greater remuneration. 

The improvement in status is the result of, first, 
the insistence on minimum and, later, severe 
standards of training ; followed by the formation 
of a professional association demanding agreed 
standards of remuneration and exercising the 
right of exclusion on the grounds of unprofes- 
sional conduct. The inevitable corollary of these 
steps is the development of a sense of responsi- 


‘Status in regard to training and remuneration. 
It has not yet committed itself to the formation 
of a professional and exclusive association, but it 
has expressed the hope that its trainees will 
charge appointments through its services rather 
than privately. It is understood, moreover, that 
the Institute is giving favourable consideration to 
the probable formation of such an association. 
This point is not yet of urgency, as the supply of 
qualified workers will not be great for some time, 
but its ultimate adoption seems inevitable if the 
aims of the Institute are to be A 

The second augury for the success of the Insti- 
tute is to be found in the marked advance in the 
status of Home Helps in the past two years. 
(The Institute will provide trained workers for 
ordinary private households; Home Helps are 
engaged by local authorities to do domestic 
work in the case of illness or similar emergency.) 
Here we are no longer in the realm of theory and 
probability but can trace successful schemes in 
operation in Oxford, Bedford, Cambridge, Shrews- 
bury, Worcester, Malvern, Leyton and at least 

© other towns, where local authority schemes for 
ome Helps have been assisted and correlated by 
the W.V.S. As a result of powers conferred by 
the Minister of Health, local authorities have been 
able to recruit women in reasonable numbers as 
Home Helps. 

The beginning of their status has been deter- 
mined by the insistence that they are public 
servants engaged in a health service; they are 
paid a guaranteed wage of approximately 
£3 13s. 6d. for a 42-hour week, employed by the 
loca] authority, and are sent by an administrative 
officer to households where need exists, usually 
for several hours to each household, but in 
maternity cases and cases of serious illness for 
the whole day. For the time being, the W.V.S. 
provides a substitute for a professional association, 
safeguarding the rights of Home Helps, fostering 
their professional standards and forming the 
national link between one locality and another ; 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 
ROSENKAVALIER 


formance of the same work at Paris; and that, I 
suggest, is the proper sort of comparison to make, and 
not one which involves Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth 
Schumann and Richard Mayr. Inevitably, these 


Garden last week; inevitably, but pointlessly. Of 
course, the English doesn’t compete 
on that level (how could it ?) nor does a Paris per- 
formance ; nor do current German or Austrian per- 
formances; and even at pre-war Covent Gardén, 
how bitterly disappointed one always used to be when 
the illustrious trio was incomplete (none of the many 
Oktavians, it must be admitted, was quite so irreplace- 
able). The fact is that those Lehmann-Schumann- 
Mayr Rosenkavaliers, conducted by Bruno Walter, 
represented the high-water mark of a not otherwise 
very distinguished period of operatic history. : 
Setting aside, then, such impossible comparisons, 
let’s take a closer look at this 1947 Rosenkavalier. 
The three female principals are all good, and one of 
them is outstanding. Since I have sometimes spoken 
tartly about Victoria Sladen in the past, it gives me 
particular pleasure to praise her delightfully accom- 
plished Oktavian. She catches all the essentials : 
the petulance, the bravado, the boyish charm, the 
aristocratic disdain at the Baron’s behaviour and, of 
course, the comic sozzled tearfulness of Mariandl in 
the last act; best of all, she. has steadied her voice, 
and now sings with a nicely controlled line. A 
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*t it used? Kari 
Rankl held the whole musical structure together with 
skill, doesn’t yet know the score as 
well as their predecessors of twenty years ago, and there 
were some odd lapses of balance ; for example, every 
oboe phrase rang almost too vividly through the house, 
the brilliant flute cadenza before the tenor’s 
aria almost Generally speaking, 
what is most wanted, both on the stage and in the 
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Joan Cross, though she can’t coax bad actors intc 
good, brought intelligence and experience to her 
distinguished Old Marschallin 
have known that the absurd 
as he brings in the 
in the first act would have earned instant 

any ing major-Como in 


equally harmonious. And why abandon 
the pair of stoves from which Valzacchi and Annina 
traditionally emerge in the second act? Why make 
Annina, that disreputable wop, a dazzling daffodil- 
blonde dressed far above her station? Why introduce 
into the inn scene a rickety, flapping, distracting pair 
of swing doors with a big hole at the top, looking on 10 


lier ; it’s highly enjoyable. 

After a good many half-empty concerts this wintcr, 
it has been a pleasure to see packed houses for both 
the current Beethoven cycles. The Busch Quartet, 
with a new second violin and a new viola, has given 
rough performances, especially in the Op. 18 
set, and the leader’s personal mannerisms are as marked 
as ever; but the spirit of Beethoven is always there, 
and the vigour and sheer weight of tone in the Second 
and the Op. 74 were memorable. 
shall I quickly forget De Sabata’s reading of the 

Symphony, and especially the meticulously 
controlled fury of its finale. He gets more brilliant 
results out of the L.P.O. than any other of their 
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THE MOVIES 

cuba Nercleoua,” at the Odeon 

“The Stone Flower,” at the Tatler 


“The Beginning or the End?” at the Empire. 


What is wrong with Messrs. Powell and Press- 
burger ? We know by now pretty well what’s right: 
adventurousness in the search for place, visual sensi- 
bility, a devotion to camera-craft that results in 
passages of swift surprise and sometimes of beauty. 
One remembers the cool exploration of cathedral 

in A Canterbury Tale, the seas and isles of 


I Know Where I’m Going, the airy descents of A. 


Matter of Life and Death, and from Black Narcissus 
there will persist agreeable memories of nuns’ faces 
and Vermeer tones in Technicolor. Then, what’s 
wrong? Surely that this gifted pair of directors 
thinks always on two disconnected levels; those of 
‘popular appeal and technical refinement. The one, 
I believe, is as deliberate as the other. In Black 
Narcissus, as in the rest of them, we miss ‘that 
: of subject and execution that would lift 
an le attempt to an achievement. It is a 
charming idea, for example, for an English nunnery 
to be transplanted," at the whim of some Indian 
prince, to a high village in the Himalayas : his own 
palace, once the centre of connubial delights, un- 
rolls pleasingly and humourously to the eye. There 
are the mountain ranges, amorous tapestries on the 
walls; the air, they say, is demoralising; an old mis- 
tress of ceremonies hops about like a parrot; huge 
horns and fat little ponies announce the local hunt. 
Eager, faintly smiling, the five nuns go to take up 
their duties, which include those of a hospital and a 
Now all this, with a weather-eye for im- 
ility, one can accept willingly enough, on the 
terms that the fiction remains light-mannered. Senti- 
ment? Yes. Quiet wit? Yes, Fun? Yes. Melo- 
drama? No!! Imagine, then, one’s horror at find- 
ing (as soon as we arrive) the convent bell situated 
at the very edge of an abysmal cliff. Sdmeone ringing 
it, of course, will fall over. Who? Why, Sister 
Ruth who, we are told, is “maladjusted to community 
life.” And so, dreadfully, it turns out. The poor 
girl succumbs to the flesh (a sunburnt hairy English- 
man in shorts), puts on lipstick, goes mad, and in 
to push her Superior off the edge goes over 
herself. They hang, first one, then the other, grap- 
pling over space, as have so many (on the screen) 
before them. But what has come to the original 
‘charming idea? Filed, it must be admitted. Yet 
‘despite this violence to jtself Black Narcissus remains 
an unusual and lightly touching piece, with Miss 
Deborah Kerr as the sad nun, Miss Kathleen Byron 
as her mad bad rival, and Mr. Deyid Fewt ss the 


disturbing gentleman in shorts. If any film could be 
blatant and sensitive, and still thoroughly come off, 
this one should. Alas, it can’t. The tasteful Techni- 
color is wasted on those who want cliff edges, and 
vice versa. . 

he Stone Flower is « Russian fairy tle in Agia. 
colour (productive of some pretty stage effects), and 
though it cannot match the technical subtleties of 
Black Narcissus it has what the English film lacks: 
a genuine core. The tale, rather cumbrously set 
going, is of a young craftsman and his bride; he 
carves in malachite, and is tempted on his wedding- 
day to go after the enticing troll who inhabits caverns 
of glittering stone in the mountain-side. There he 


The Beginning or the End? refers to nothing less 
than the future of humanity, and tells the story of 
the atom bomb, but in terms of the shocker. It 
is not a very good shocker. It ends with a girl read- 


However, 


Taine Gu souchiee aout angiaae ax docile Poe 
shima there have been more convincing moments 
than this. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


Havine at last more room to play about in, the 
B.B.G. gave Shakespeare a slap-up birthday party 
complete with bran pie, speeches, massed bands, and 
all the rest of it. I must admit that, finding it grow 
rather stuffy inside the marquee, I made several 


sorties, during one of which I happened upon the 


Chief Education Officer at Manchester, Mr. W. O. 
Lester-Smith, speaking words of manifest but un- 
common wisdom. Quantity, he argued, is quite com- 
patible with quality, if only we concentrate rather 
less upon school organisation and much more upon 


‘the training of teachers and upon such imponderables 


as the neighbourhood of the schools themselves, the 
films children see, etc. Reverse this process, I would 
add, and we shall deplete the crowd in the marquee 
for Shakespeare’s birthday, increasing at the same 
time the Dangerous Thing exemplified by the young 
woman with a little knowledge in Stephen Pottet’s 
How to Appreciate Shakespeare. The latter pro- 
gramme made, I thought, rather less than the best 
of its opportunities. There were some shrewd hits at 
pedantry and a few passages of pure fun. But this 
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was not intended to be the riotous type of How, and 
perhaps it fell a little between two stools. 

Robert Donat’s reading of Venus and Adonis sailed 
rather near the wind. I thought~he just brought it 
off, by sheer beauty and flexibility of voice. But was 
not the length excessive, in the circumstances ? Had 
I been in Patric Dickinson’s shoes I should have 
been tempted to say bo to the purist goose and do 
some cutting. 

The game of guessing what happens to Shakes- 
peare’s characters when they are not on his stage, 
may also not recommend itself to the purist; but in 
discreetly imaginative hands it can, I feel, add some- 
thing to our appreciation of the action. Mr. Herbert 
Read did not convince me of the reality of his pirate, 
who seemed to contribute nothing not already sup- 
plied by Fortinbras; but Mr. Stonier’s far more 
elaborate filling-in of the background of Ophelia’s 
pathetic course was fascinating, and gained plausi- 
bility from the clever suggestion that Hamlet’s 
feigned madness, since Ophelia believed it to be 
genuine, acted like a germ in bringing out the strain 
of insanity that was latent in her from the first. Bott 
these “Imaginary Conversations” were very com- 
petently acted. EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE THEATRE 
“Richard IH,” at the New Theatre 


Sir Ralph Richardson delivered John of Gaunt’s 
speech with great economy of emotion. It was pleasant 
to gaze at the sensitive face of Mr. Alec Guinness, as 
Richard, and the willowy charm of Miss Leighton 
as his Queen. Mr. Hannen, not alas on this occasion 
in a character part, but as an Ear! of, demonstrated 
basic stage movement with great precision. Mr. 
Andrews, by his clear-cut delivery of blank verse, 
gave shape of a kind to Shakespeare’s conventionally 
flattering portrait of Bolingbroke. The obvious con- 
veniences of the fixed set made up for a certain flighti- 
ness in its design. 

Yet on the whole this performance fell below the 
high standards set by the previous Shakespearian pro- 
ductions of the post-war Vic. It is a difficult play to 
act. It opens in a high state of tension with the scene 
in which Bolingbroke and Norfolk fling down gages 
at each other and blare out charges of- high treason. 
With the casket incident in The Merchant of 
Venice, or the witch palaver in Macbeth, such stock 
scenes have been trampled down by so many genera- 
tions of buskined feet that their nap seems lost for 
ever, and they are received by audiences in a silence 
less intent than stupefied. This whole incident must 
borrow its interest from the light it throws on 
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Rod and Line 


Detective stories about women by 
well-known authors. 9/6 


| An Anthology 
| of Love and Marriage 


HERBERT YAFFE 


Selected prose and Lapey Oe 
ally issued as Homage to Hymen. 8/6 


Bird Haunts 
in Southern England 
G. K. YEATES 


A delightful account, in pen and 
photograph, by the author of Bird 
Life in Two Deltas. Illustrated. 15/- 


Improving Your Tennis 
PAT HUGHES 


The first post-war book on tennis, 
by the self-taught Davis Cup winner. 





It will genuinely help you to im- 
PHS | prove your game. Tilustrated; 6/- 
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‘What will happen when the 
American Loan runs out ?” 
*Can we end the diplomatic 

deadlock ?”’ 
This important pamphlet 
answers these and other burning 
questions. The authors argue 
** We shall need more Socialism 
and not less to overcome our 
difficulties.” 


1/- net 
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“Poetry flows through his 
volcanic writing.” 
ELIZABETH BOWEN (The Tatler) 


‘« The merit of the book lies in 
the boldness of its attempt. 
It has not been written in 
obedience to any fashionable 
school... Mr. Peake throws 
in all his forces of dream, 
vision and language.” 

CHARLES MORGAN (Sunday Times) 


“‘A cobwebby, candle-lit es- 
cape from life.” 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Herald) 


*‘ Diabolically clever.” 
FRANK O’CONNOR (Evening News) 
“An astonishing exercise in 


imagination.” 
JOHN GUTHRIE (Books of Today) 


REPRINT NOW READY 15s. net. 
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Aksakov on Fishing 
ARTHUR RANSOME 


Forty of Mr. Ransome’s fishing 
essays and an account of Aksakov, 
the Russian Izaak Walton, with 
extracts from his writings. 


gs. net, 


Mr. Ransome’s 


new story for boys and girls 


Great Northern? 


will be published later in 


the season. 


JONATHAN CAPE 








truthfully denying the authenticity of works 
brush.) He was an uneven painter, because 

anguished nature often deranged his extraordinary 
talent for colour and texture. He indulged to excess 
in the undulating forms that disfigure many late Van 
Goghs, and some of his pictures seem to be pitching 
and roiling like a boat in a gale. His brush, how- 
éver, was so brilliant that it turned every subject into 
richness. This show has a picture of a skinned rabbit 
with tortured eyes: go close to it and horror is re- 
placed by voluptuous delight: the cadaver has become 
a riot of peonies. In another picture he makes a 


No turbulence here, no hysterical twirls and whirls : 
a powerful design, a firm grasp of character and hand- 
ling that is even more beautiful than is usual with 
Soutine. This deserves to be placed among the finest 
portraits of a period that has not produced any great 
portrait-painter except Modigliani. 

ROGER MARVELL 
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punishment 
Research had agreed to undertake “ an inquiry into the 
effects of various form of punishment and reward.” 
—Ep.N. S. & N.] 


WRITERS AND THE STATE 
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Vincent Van Gogh 














An entirely new vohime 
containing ten plates in full 
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their have felt to for member- 
ship of the N. y2 Paige Pats aay: bape 


Sir,—I have read your articles and correspondence 

ject of art and the State with great interest. 
one point? The difficulties which beset 
young composers in securing performances of their 
work are often literally insurmountable, regardless of 
the quality of the music. 

I shall quote an experience of my own because it 
must have disastrously numerous parallels. A sym- 
phony has been by the B.B.C. Selection Panel, 
whieh consists of distinguished musicians. The 
B.B.C. has asked me to get the orchestral parts copied 
for a projected rehearsal in the autumn. This will 
cost £20. Unless I can raise this money the work 
will probably never be played, in spite of the recom- 








are in receipt of 
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mendation of as competent a body of judges as could 
possibly be convened. . 

In parenthesis, may I add that the Committee for 
the Promotion of New Music, through no fault of its 
own, is finding it impossible to give performances of 
works by various composers selected by similar bodies 
of experts well over a year ago. 

Tt will thus be seen that lack of performance and 
the very small remuneration which results from a per- 
formance even when it is achieved, must account for 
the extinction of many a musical spark. 

The State could counteract this evil by helping 
composers who, in the opinion of such bodies, merit 
assistance. JouN VEALE 


ILLUSION AND REALITY 


Sm,—I assume that Mr. Spender has read 
Illusion and Reality, as he har referred to it a 
number of times in the course of his writings; but his 
review of April 12th gives no grounds for supposing 
that he has understood it. 

For having understood it, how could our Spender- 
Horatio (whose quotation from Chapter IV omits 
some nineteen lines of the original paragraph) claim 
that Caudwell is not interested in poetry? This re- 
markable statement appears to be justified by the 
assertions that Caudwell pushes “ painters, poets and 
prose writers all into the same bag,” and that he 
“looks not to poetty but beyond it to its social effi- 
cacity.” What Caudwell actually does (as he makes 
clear in his introduction) is to draw not only on all 
the arts but on physics, anthropology, history, 
biology, philosophy and psychology in order to bring 
a sound sociology to bear on his subject without, as 
he says, “ falling into eclecticism or confusing art with 
psychology of politics.” Caudwell’s position is clear 
from the beginning, and to suppose that an integrated 
world-view which forces the reader’s attention on 
spheres outside his own back garden, that sees art in 
relation to the living need, to suppose that this im- 
plies a basic lack of interest in poetry is only to 
reveal the state in which contemporary criticism finds 
itself. 

“The poet’s freedom,” says Lindsay, “is his right, 
his need, to be true to the fullness of life, not to one 
side of it, but to the complete meaning and move- 
ment.” Caudwell’s life was a fight to realise that free- 
dom, and this explains why many, looking at Caud- 
well’s verse, searched in vain for Marxist polemics, 
and why Spender, in reading Illusion and Reality, 
experienced the sense of frustration of which he 
speaks. For, confronted with a view of freedom from 
which he has always been utterly alien, Spender 
attempts to square Caudwell’s argument with his own 
misconception of Communist belief, that is, with the 
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view that poetry is either propaganda or -not poetry 
at all. That Caudwell nowhere sets up Spender’s 
Aunt Sally is important enough; even more important 
is that, faced with this problem, Spender forces him- 
self to deny the possibility of popular poetry.in any- 
thing but a transient form. In effect, it seems, culture- 
is too good for the majority of people; it must be re- 
served for those few delicate souls who “remain 
aware of thdse final realities of human existence from 
which most people attempt to hide.” What those 
final realities are the rest of us are unqualified to 
consider; and when Caudwell lets the cat out of the 
esoteric bag Spender reacts with a familiar contempt 
for the masses. “The New Realism” of Mr. Spender 
would now seem, in fact, to be the ability to see in 
reality one’s own sick image. 

In the ten years since this book was published 
Caudweil has grown in stature. In those years 
writers, physicists and psychiatrists have paid tribute 
to a man who, although his orthodox education 
stepped short before he was fifteen, and though he 
died still young, yet analysed with a rare maturity 
and insight a crisis which has still to resolve. I 
should have thought that the author of Forward 
from Liberalism and Trial of a Judge, the trans- 
lator of Lorca, would have preserved a discreet 
silence rather than relegate such “popular” writers 
as McDiarmid, Grassic Gibbon and Aragon to the 
sphere of political bigotry. S. C. B. YorRKE 


WORK FOR WOMEN 


Bir,—The Government White Paper “ Economic 
Survey for 1947” contains the following observation : 
“ The prospective labour force of 18,300,000 men and 
women at Dec., 1947, falls substantially short of 
what is needed to reach the national objectives. The 
Government therefore appeals to women who are in 
the position to do so to enter industry. By doing 
so they will actively help in the national effort.” 

I am interested in the welfare of my country, not 
in any narrow national sense, but in the sense that as 
an efficient, industrious unit it can contribute to the 
welfaie of other nations and of the world. I regard 
meny of the national objectives of the Labour 
Government as praiseworthy, and I particularly 
approve the policy of increased production for export 
as a means of raising our standard of living. 

I would like very much to do something towards 
achieving these objectives, but there are several 
obstacles which prevent me; one of these is that I 
am a married woman, and for this crime against 
society I am compelled to live the life of a parasite. 
It is just over twelve months since I worked. 

I have not sat around and waited for jobs to come 


to me. Far from.that. I have written. well over a 
laenonh tesines, Snmneenigne Sepcreme: Pea: 
and the Labour Exchange, advertised regularly. 
in the local daily newspaper, answered advertisements, 
and written to my M.P. My record of i 
is a good one—two and a half years in my first job. 
(during: which simo-3- studied foc, end‘ Sbtnined: sty: 
degree) and four years in the other. 

There is wo tradition of female labour in. South 
Wales, and, especially now that there are ex-Service- 
men without employment, the prejudice against™ 
retaining married women in occupations is very 
strong. Scarcely a week passes without some indignant 
ratepayer writing to the postbag about pin-money 
women, and appealing for the dismissal of married 


Until recently I have been standing out for the 
modest salary of £375 p.a. and a job that was at least - 
equal to my capacity; but-as the months went by, 
and I had no success, I decided in desperation that 
I would take anything. So I was sent last week to © 
apply for a post as assistant in an industrial 
concern at a salary of £3 10s. a week. I was scarcely 
inside the door for my interview before the manager 
asked me “Are you married ?”, and when I had 
admitted my guilt he shook his head and showed me 
out. When I explained to the Labour Exchange 
official that I had been refused even this job because 
I was matried, she was inclinéd to sympathise with 
the employer, and remarked that the married women 
“did play them up terribly during the war” and 
“ took advantage,” and so on. This may or may not 
be true. In any. case it is a prejudice which is 
preventing my application for a job from being 
treated on its merits, which is unjust. 

A friend, with a good degree and qualified as a 
teacher, is in similar plight because of the reluctance 
to employ married women teachers in Glamorgan. 
We are both of us on the scrap-heap—wasting 
national assets—but does anybody care ? E.L.P. 


HUMAN DECENCY 

Sir,—The excellent article “Prison .and the 
Future” reminded me of the following story. 

As a clergyman, I was told by a ‘member of my 
congregation, Mrs. B., that she felt most uncomfort- 
able when, late one “night, when the streets were 
quite empty, she was persistently followed by a 
stranger. Suddenly she saw a man approaching her 
on the other side of the road, so she crossed over 
and told him about the annoying man behind her and 
asked him if he would be good enough to accompany 
her to her house only two minutes’ walk away. He 
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The New Statesman.and Nation, May 3, 1947 
agreed, and when they arrived Mrs. B. said good- 
night and thanked him for his kindness. 

Two days later the bell rang at Mrs. B.’s house; 
4 They proved to be 


Mrs. B. had been accompanied home by a man two 


Mrs. B. na y answered in the affirmative, and 
asked them the reason for this inquiry. The officers 


her that the stranger was a dangerous criminal 


told 
‘who was suspected of having committed a serious 


same night. This he had denied, saying 
that he could not have done it as he was in quite a 
different place at that time. 

Mrs. B. then replied, “I can only tell you that the 
stranger who accompanied me behaved absolutely like 
a gentleman.” 

“The officers then asked her to come with them to 
Scotland Yard where the suspécted man was re- 
manded. On arrival Mrs. B. had to wait a few 
minutes. Then the stranger, handcuffed, was led in. 

Mrs. B. was deeply moved at the sight of him, and 


- after a pause she said, “Yes, this is the man I ap- 


proached and who accompanied me home in a most 
courteous manner.” 

The officer present asked the prisoner why he had 
not taken the opportunity of robbing her. Where- 
upon he simply answered, “How could I do that ? 
She was the first human being who had trusted me.” 

B. ITALIANER 


POTATOES AND. STARVATION 


Sir,—The U.S. Government is buying two million 
tons of potatoes for destruction in order to keep up 
the price. 

In Germany people are starving, and re of the 
rest of the world is in sore need of food. 

Could there be anything more callously immoral ? 
We are told that shipping is the bottleneck—well, 
are there not hundreds of ships laid up in the United 
States ? We are told that refrigerator ships are re- 
quired: cannot the potatoes be de-hydrated or 
tinned ? 

Of course there are difficulties: but who will say 
that they cannot be overcome, given the will to do 
so? Everyone is far too busy talking about demo- 
cracy and liberty and iron curtains. Words and empty 
stomachs are a poor omen for peace. Let the states- 
men prove that they have preserved a sense of propor- 
tion and true values: let the United States be as 
generous in loaning potatoes for feeding the starving 
as they are in loaning money for armaments and 
fine phrases for debate, and perhaps we shall get 

somewhere. T. M. Unwin 
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Good King Charles by Shaw 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) consists of three as 
well as some three thousand lines of verse; 
and to this new material is affixed the date 1945. I 
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Hiters whe have menaced England, he shrewdly 
writes: “Instead of frightening the wits out of 
her, they frightened the wits into her. She woke 
up and smashed them all.” Yet on the previous 
page he describes our situation after Dunkirk in 
these reckless words: “It is now the fashion 
to descant dithyrambically on . the steadfast 
heroism with which the nation faced this ter- 
rible emergency. As a matter of fact, the nation 
knew nothing about it.” Perhaps the most sur- 
prising of his new sallies occurs in an account 


cof Hitler: 


Encouraged by spineless attempts to appease him 
he attacked Russia, calculating that as a crusader 
: Sovi 2 
joined by the whole itali 


West, But the 
West was m too shortsighted and 
to do anything so i i It shook 


hands with Stalin and stabbed Hitler in the back. 
In this passage, all of it remarkable, the con- 
cluding metaphor is the jewel. Mr.. Shaw se- 
lected it, no doubt, merely for its familiarity in 
a different context. Exasperating? Of course; 
that is what it is meant to be. An exasperated 
reader continues to read: the more he longs to 


int to the excuses he puts forward - 
Buchenwald 


hurl the book on the fire, the more certain he is 
to go on seeking further reasons for his in- 
Successful as Mr. Shaw has found this tech- 
nique, few writers have so little need to use it. 
One cannot but regret the modesty that 
him to drown his so crisp and appetising prose 
in H.P. sauce. His modesty; and also his ex- 
cessively low estimate of the reader’s intelligence 
This brings us to one of principal themes 
in the preface to Geneva: “Civilisation’s Will 
to Live Always Defeated by Democracy.” His 
for the vast majority of men and women 
is a contempt in which disgust seems 
lately to have become more powerful than pity 
Perhaps it is the disillusionment of the missionary 
in face of his converts. ee a. Show 
© op reopen amar andl gs Coriolanus, “do 
not want to be governed.” Watch how naughtily 
in the following passage he glides from argument 
to fantasy : 

That citizens get better value for the rates and 
taxes they pay than ‘for most other items in their 


This is the old game of setting up imaginary 
ninepins and bowling them over to distract atten- 
tion from the real issue. No believer in demo- 


made quite clear by a writer whom I enormously 
respect: “One Antonine Emperor, one St. Louis, 
one Richelieu may be worth ten democracies in 


point of what is good government, but 
there is no satisfaction for the people in them.” 
That is Mr. Shaw forty years ago. Why does 


he no longer want the people to be satisfied? 
y liberty become a bugbear to the man 

to be its most effective champion? 
Nobody has done more than Mr. Shaw to destroy 
the tyranny of husbands, fathérs, employers and 
men. If -you and I believe and 
think and feel very differently from our grand- 
fathers, it is largely due to him. The Voltaire 
he deserves, more than Wilberforce 
to be known as the Liberator. 


| 


or even: 


ment policy; a public health service is replacing 
his old butt, the private practitioner; the divorce 
laws and the penal system have been reformed 
(though inadequately); the vote has been given to 
women, self-government to the Irish; and while 
there is still a censorship of plays, it is no longer 
formidable. What a constellation of victories, 
more than enough to make most men bask in 
complacency and bury their heads in the sand! 
Victories, however, are apt to prove in some re- 
spects disappointing; and Mr. Shaw looks round 
the scene of his triumphs without satisfaction. 
The lessees of our theatfes are far more effec- 
tively hostile to living playwrights than ever the 
Lord Chamberlain was; ‘women, in their votes 
have shown themselves more Conservative than 
men, and in no degree less prejudiced against 
women candidates for Parliament; the Irish, rid 
of the English (so far from turning, as Mr. Shaw 
prophesied, against their own reactionaries) have 

to become a picturesquely backward 
people, with a comical censorship of books—not 
that this will matter for long, since the younger 
people hardly care to read, their education having 
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37 
been bedevilled by learning an artificial dialect 
of ancient British. Even in England men go on 
enjoying meat, alcohol, twbacco and football 
matches when they might be lengthening their 
lives on a vegetarian diet and training themselves 
to enjoy Shakespeare or Mozart. Mere children, 
and not nice children—as Mr. Shaw puts it, 
“child Yahoos.” 

The vox populi having shown itself so un- 
godlike, what wonder if Mr. Shaw turns to rend 
democracy? Liberty, he once declared, is the 
breath of nations; now he likes this breath to be 
extinguished. An inanimate body can be made 
so much less slovenly than a living body: it 
neither sweats nor excretes; and even in his un- 
regenerate years Mr. Shaw was obsessed with a 
horror of the slovenly. He can no longer bear 
our casual and untidy ways. Already before the 
war he was puffing Hitler and Mussolini (“ poor 
devils ” he calls them to-day). This taste for police 
States may seem inconsistent in so professional a 
frondeur as Mr. Shaw. Such States have no room 
for satirists—they are thought peculiarly untidy. 
If Mr. Shaw were a Soviet writer, he would be in 
worse trouble than the comparatively innocuous 
Zoschenko, and would have been told to rehabili- 
tate himself by writing a book in praise of bomber 
pilots. And, I very much fear, in order to achieve 
a neater world, he-would accept the liquidation 
even of his own genius. 

It is no mere tropism or taste for paradox that 
has turned him against democracy. His idolatry 
of neatness has been reinforced by fear of another 
war, which will make an end of the human race. 
In his solemn warning to us there is nothing 
topsy-turvy. And how right he is in thinking 
it madness to place the destructive force of 
modern science at the disposal of an incompetent 
government such as democracies incline to pro- 
duce. Yet to substitute a dictator for our Par- 
liament and entrust such destructive force to 
him would be even greater madness. After all, 
it was mot a democracy that started cither of 
the last wars. 

Mr. Shaw’s contempt for liberty seems to me 
alarming, for he has always proved a spokesman 
of the Zeitgeist: what he wants to-day, his 
countrymen get to-morrow. Neither Mr. Attlee 
nor Mr. Churchill would dream of imprisoning 
his opponents in order to retain power: though 
the Liberal Party has fallen a victim to the wise 
English taste for a two-Party system, the Liberal 
principle of toleration still commands general and 
sincere assent. On both sides of the House, how- 
ever, there are now a few who share Mr. Shaw’s 
hatred of our democratic system. And in the 
nekt Parliament there may be more. 

Apart from the assault upon democracy, Mr. 
Shaw in his new Prefaces puts forward two pro- 
posals: - Parliamentary candidates to pass an 
examination upon their knowledge; and the 
“coupled vote,” which means that the representa- 
tive would be not a man or a woman but a man 
and a woman. Only thus, he points out, can we 
obtain a House that is half-feminine. I share Mr. 
Shaw’s regret that so few capable women are 
elected, but he seems to forget that if his sug- 
gested enactment were not unpopular, it would be 
unnecessary. How then can it become law? And 
I lack his faith in examinations, partly perhaps 
because I have passed more of them than he has, 
and chiefly because I have heard such crazy non- 
sense about politics in the mouths of the best- 
educated men. 

I have said nothing about the plays in Mr, 
Shaw’s book. Cymbeline Refinished is a jeu 
@esprit which the author defends with unneces- 
sary solemnity. (Shakespearean blank verse, he 
tells us, is to him a natural form of literary ex- 
pression. This may well be so, though on this 
occasion he has not used it: his verse is anything 
but Shakespearean.) The two other plays have 
been previously published. In Good King 
Charles’s Golden Days is a dazzling example 
of the Imaginary Conversation. It is written with 
the greatest gusto, and it can be re-read with acute 
enjoyment. Is there anyone else alive who could 


have composed a dialogue so spirited? 
RAYMOND MorTIMER 
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NEW POETRY 


The Traveller. By WALTER DE LA Marg. 
we drawings by JOHN Piper. Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


Poems of Dedication. By STEPHEN SPENDER. 
Faber. 6s. 


Fossils of a Future Time? By W. J. Turner. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


Poems, 1933-1945. By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. 
Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d 

So many of the books that come one’s way 
wear a look of apology for having been written 
and, even more, printed and bound, that The 
Traveller i is a delight merely to see ‘and to handle. 
Paper and type, the clegantly set-out page, Mr. 
John Piper’s four landscapes of vision : here they 
belong and we shall remember them, together 
with the poem they enhance. All for the price 
of 45 cigarettes ! 

The Traveller—the poem itself—achieves a 
magnificent surprise. lt is not at all what we 
might have expected. (Fossils of a Future Time ? 
for example, will come. up.to expectation or fall 
short, nothing more,) That’a poet of Mr. de la 
Mare’s years. should be making discoveries, as 
vital as those belonging to his youth, is i 
remarkable. He is not merely, as they say, 
still ““ giving of his best ” ; nor is he one of those 
protean writers, like Hardy, who had arrived at 
poetry in middle-age. All his life Mr. de la Mare 
has been writing poetry: a little, and never far 
from one key, for such is his talent: The Traveller 
comes at the end of a poetic lifetime, and if not 
his greatest work, it throws the rest into perspec- 
tive. While we ‘re-read this new pcem—impos- 
sible not to re-read it !—we are subtly promising 
ourselves the pleasure of reading him again as a 
whole. 

What, then, was to be expected? Gnomic 
verse, and the curious exquisite definition of 
small things. Instead, here is a long narrative 
poem, sustaiied with a beauty and a gravity that 
only Mr. Eliot, perhaps, among living poets could 
excel. The Traveller of an earlier piece, knocking 
on an empty door and passing on, has come finally 
to regions where solitude takes on majestic and 
terrible forms. 

On, and still on he pressed—scorched heel to nape, 
orn in his saddle from the noonday’s 
are— 
Watched by a winged thing, high in heaven agape 
To ken aught stirring in 4 tract so bare, 


Which leaf or blade of grass could never yield. 
A vitreous region, like.a sea asleep, 

Crystalline, convex, tideless and congealed, 
Profounder far than Tuscarora Deep, 


Further than sight could reach, before him lay. 
Head ‘bent, eyes fixed—drowsed by recurrent 
stroke 
Of tic-tac ice-like hoof-beats, wits astray, 
He slipped again from real to dream: awoke 


To find himself marooned beneath a dome 
Of star-pricked vacancy, and darkness near... 


So, in a landscape, lunar or prehistoric, 
Colorado valley, plain on which some atomic 
explosion raises its frightful monument in per- 
petuity, Mr. de la Mare explores his ultimate 
knowledge of life. Harshness and terror, death 
itself, and the possibility of a world, grown old, 
encompassing its own destruction are projected 
on these uplands of vision : a vision lit by endur- 
ances and hopes. That we must live and suffer, 
explore to the end, die lonely, and yet affirm 
(what, we may never quite know), is perhaps the 
faith that finds expression here in the terms of a 
calm beauty. The reconciliation, for those who 
require plainer and more comforting beliefs, will 
be found in the perfection of Mr. de la Mare’s 
art. It is, through these one hundred and forty- 
two stanzas, and within its own limits, almost 
perfectly achieved. Against a few clichés (“his 
eyes Watched like a lymx” ) one could cite 
from any page the splendidly controlled diction— 

Whea clouds minute, like scales of fish, are seen 
Dappling an April daybreak, then, divine 
As Eros’ eyes, there shows a blue between... 


did pieces in his Poems of Dedication. 


Spectral and motionless, intent, and dumb . . 
A self there is that listens in the heart 


We ee 


The all-but- » and yet out of reach. 


his , in fact, during forty-odd 
years ? subdued and tinkle, that once 
fringed Keats, now perhaps at times more 
approaches Milton; and vital dissonance 
discovered by our 


Mr. Stephen Spender also—most lyrical and 
most uncertain of his generation—has — splen- 
must 


hi 


confess to having doubted, at one time, 
he would match the impulse of his first volume. 
These new poems remove any. such doubt. 
He has, after a struggle, acquired the technique 


of being able to rhyme, or bring off a sonnet, . 
though here he does both; the capability of 
doing so gives just that stiffening and pattern 
that distinguishes a poem from the skirmishings 
of free verse. Some strictness, some rhyme, but 
not a great deal, appears to be his happy medium. 
He feels also more poetically than when’ he 
resolves. Thus, in the present collection, the 
least successful poems are in the sonnet sequence 
(reflections on life), the best in the opening elegy. 
The hovering, insistent image is still his strength : 
of the dying girl in ‘‘ Elegy for Margaret” — - 

Poor girl, inhabitant of a strange land 

Where death stares through your gaze, 

As though a distant moon 

Shone through midsummer days 

With the skull-like glitter of night . 


And the final section, “‘ Seascape and ‘Land. 
scape,” is almost as good. It contains “‘ Sea- 
scape,” perhaps the most accomplished poem in 
the book (and persuasively analysed by Mr. Day 
Lewis in his recent The Poetic Image). 


There are some days the happy ocean lies 

Like an unfingered harp, below the land. 
Afternoon gilds all the silent wires 

Into-a burning music of the eyes. 

On mirroring paths between those fine-strung fires, 
The shore, laden with roses, hcrses, spires, 
Wanders in water, imaged above ribbed sands... 


The sense of touch (the harp) hovers here remark- 
ably : that, rather than the superimposed visual 
patterns, of which Mr. Day Lewis remarks 
cautiously that he has never seen such a coinci- 
dence in nature himself. Again, the sensuously 
bunched phrasing, as so often with Spender, 
achieves its own soft intensity despite question- 
able terms. . In the last two lines quoted, “‘ roses ” 
is (with this poet) a recurrent cliché, while Words- 
worth’s “ribbed sand ”’ has been lifted so often 
that it retains no more of its original brilliance 
than the novelist’s “cupped hands.” Yet the 
whole poem attains its mirage, its embryonic 
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lure : ‘if it were more 


as of feeling one’s way, produced by no other 
writer. Rilke described the hands of Rodin at 
work, and we may prefer description to final stone. 
Mr. Spender, in this particular, is his own Rilke. 

The material of poems rather than poems, the 
ideas, the images, poured out and not allowed to 
settle, vin cru of a distinctive fresh flavour— 
this was the gift of the late W. J. Turner. He 
was as certainly a true and audacious poet as the 
most slapdash ‘of journalists. Both qualities— 
the instinct and the reckless habit—persisted with 
a bounding energy. Atom bombs, the stars of 
‘the Russian ballet, shop-windows, a woman 
‘walking by send him flying up in the air, with a 
buoyancy uncurbed by disillusion. 


look out from each house-portal 
the centuries. behind. 


The pangs of ancient lovers 

as as candelabra ; 
perfume, the frilling curtains, 

all memory’s abracadabra. . . 

The three inversions of the first verse would 
not, if they had been pointed out to Turner, 
have appeared to him bad. ~No lingering! He 
revels in simple conjuring feats (soundiess sounds 
and motionless movements play a large part in his 
verse), and can even trick himself with a word 
like “‘ illimitless.” © Intoxication, the generous if 
slapdash inspiration, is everything. Like all 
his poetry, Fossils of a Future Time ? is immensely 
‘readable, but it should be read quickly and not 
too much at a stretch. 

Mr. Rayner Heppenstall’s Poems from. thirteen 


years begin with the latest and end with the — 


earliest. It seems to me a wise arrangement. 
Poetry, even more than other writing, should cap- 
tivate at once and then send the reader exploring 

this the more recent poems do. ‘“‘ Uneasy Time * 
is the war-time, when poetry at any rate grew 
easier. 


Small creatures of the mind 
No longer flourish or die 

To the old measure, the old, kind 
Hesitations of the eye. 

Particles of dead thought 
Stir all day now and find 

No means to be used as they ought 
On the floor of the mind. 

So if a friend comes to look 
For his favour or proud 

Comfort, he steps out from the rock 
And stares into a cloud. 

I pray the tooth’s edge learn soon 
To love and offend none, 

Or of its own anxiety wean 
My death before it is grown. 


That admirable distinct severity—we shall 
find, reading on and then going backwards in 
date—has come out of conflict and mannered 
stress. Not that some of the earlier poems 
aren’t also, in their less resolved manner, catching 
or compelling. But the trimly exact words whirl 
round centres of pain; and the two don’t 
always—contrast Dylan Thomas, a natural twirler 
of images—conform. The agony of not believing 
issues finally in a surprisingly light form. 


My lack of Christ, my dove, my doe, 
Makes my days live, too, as if I had won 
Salvation a million years ago, 
My breath, my bone, my noon-day sun. 


From that one is willing to make the trial of 


the more difficult pieces from the Thirties. 
“ Sebastian,” the long poem in which martyrdom 
reaches its height, proves a hard nut to crack ; 

I haven’t yet altogether succeeded with it myself. 
We are made to feel, by later developments if 
by nothing else, that some effort is worth expend- 
ing. One thing troubles me rather more about 
this very individual and assured writer; only 
two of the pieces here bear a date more recent 
than 1940. What has he been doing, as a poet, 
since ? G. W. STONIER 
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Congress at Buenos Aires began to expose corrup- 
tion in the present regime. Perén, aware of the 
5 —— a 





, indictment in this book is founded largely 
On the official U.S. Blue Book and the dispatches 


employed are unorthodox, brutal, narrowly 
nationalist; but, as Mr. MacKenzie recognises, 
the aim is a direct outcome of present realities, 


needs and opportunities. 


ee, Perén has shown by concrete 
achi ts that he intends them to become in 
his lifetime the powerful natiun tnat they aspire 
to be. He understands and shares the popular 
ambition. To attain the desired position at home 
arid abroad, he is seizing energetically every 
opportunity that the present (highly favourable) 
moment offers. .He is utilising every device that 
twentieth-century European and Russian revo- 
lutionaries of Left and Right have invented. He 
is the first Argentine statesman to recognise the 
significance of the rise of local industry, and to 
give expression to the appetites of the new urban 
working-classes. He is really creating a quite 
new Argentina. The value of Mr. MacKenzie’s 


“book is in the revelation that it is in the power 


of President Perén to pervert the instincts and 
aspirations of his countrymen, so that the nation 
which hitherto has striven fitfully to model its 
life on the best of European ideals, may instead 
find itself developing habits of thought and 
action which would have horrified San Martin 
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The’ danger; in our opinion, 
will be greater whén the present period of 
exuberant prosperity declines and gives way to 


and Sarmiento. 


economic crisis. Few Argentines to-day can 
conceive that such a crisis will ever again occur 
in their land. If, when the depression: comes, 
the characteristics which Mr. MacKenzie now 
condemns have become firmly established in 
Argentina, it will be a tragedy for the Americas 
and for the world. 

The portrait of Perén presented in these pages 
is true to life, and vivid. A single quotation will 
show the shamelessness and fascinating vigour of 
the man : 

“It is reported of one meeting at which he 
spoke that he ended by saying to the crowd, ‘ Do 
not disperse for ten minutes. I just want to look 
at you,’ and the crowd remained standing in 
silence. His popular appeal depends upon a 
rather ruthless turn of phrase, typical of which 
is a broadcast he made during the election 
campaign: ‘ Before the nation enjoys luxuries 
and palaces, we must make sure that not one 
single Argentine is rejected from Army service 
for malnutrition. We are famous for improving 
the breed of cattle, sheep and horses. We should 
have improved the breed of men because, if we 
must oppose foreign ambitions, men, not cattle, 
will do the fighting’ ” J. C. pet VALLE 


ACCURACY IN ENGLISH 


Usage and Abusage. A Guide to Good 
‘English. By Eric Partrince. Hamish 
Hamitton. 15s. 


Every educated person must have been annoyed 
by coming across bad English in books, reviews, 
newspapers, or (worst of all) in conversation. 
For the printed error may always be politely 
excused as a misprint; but if you correct..a 
friend’s spoken mistake it may be that you lose 
his friendship. I therefore welcome Mr. Part- 
ridge’s bold effort to guide speakers and writers 
along the right way. It is unfortunate, however, 
that ‘the title he has chosen is itself bad English ; 
for though it is well known that “ abusage ”’ was 
at one time a familiar word, yet it has long since 
fallen out of our vocabulary ; and a work by Mr. 
Partridge stands in no need of a cheap jingle to 
attract notice. Why he should not have said 
** Use and Abuse ”’ is hard to understand. Never- 
theless, I accept the book with gratitude, and . 
the more I see of it, the better it appears. It has 
already gone through three editions in America, 
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and I hope it will be equally successful over here. 
Of the utility of such a book there can be no 
doubt. For, apart from our own conversation 
and that of others, where precision in speech 
gives almost infallible signs of the degree of 
culture obtained by the speaker, if we turn to 
writers we find hardly an English author, great 
or small, who does not occasionally fall into error. 
Where is there a nobler or more eloquent author 
than Burke? Yet, to hazard a probable guess, 


it is impossible to read ten consecutive pages of -Wwi 


him without lighting on a slip in grammar. 


Shelley also, though his “‘ Be thou me, impetuous ~ 


one,” if the context be regarded, may well be 
admitted, has many scores which Mr. Partridge 
might justifiably censure. Froude, one of the most 
delightful of historians, or romancers, will supply 
the searcher with multitudes of examples, and 
his opponent Freeman, though much more 
accurate, does not altogether avoid them. Even 
Macaulay, most careful (in this respect) of all 
prose writers, says (it is true, only in a diary) 
**T could still repeat half of Paradise Lost, and 
that the best half.”” In a book I have just been 
reading, the style of which was called “simply 
exquisite’? by well-known reviewers, I found 
within half a dozen consecutive pages many 
sentences almost worthy to be compared with 
the old Parliamentary “ Arising out of that 
question, Mr. Speaker.’ I select here but two 
or three : “‘ Forgetting that remarkable men have 
been credited with superhuman power, miracles 
were regarded as proving that Vespasian was a 
divine person”: ‘“‘To wash a dish or cook a 
dinner on the Sabbath were accounted as great 
a sin as murder”: ‘‘ The prophet Elijah, whom 
Malachi has said would be sent before the coming 
of that great and terrible day...” And how 
often “scarcely than”? occurs in histories of 
distinction, such for instance as Merivale’s 
Romans Under the Empire, would be hard to 
count; and on a single page of the same author 
I find “the work of aggrandisement and self- 
defence seem,” and ‘‘ those whom compassion, 
gratitude, or interest have elevated.” 

Of course I do not always agree with Mr. 
Partridge. He thinks “different to”’ (which to 
me is an abomination) is not a solecism; and 
on the same page he informs us that Swift, in 
the sentence “‘ You are a much greater loser than 
I,”’ ought to have written “‘ than me ”’ ; a thesis 
he defends in a long paragraph in which he tries 
to show that than is a preposition. In his censure 
of “different than” however, I am happy to 
find myself in agreement with him, and also in his 


eer - 
aes awe 
this method t easy for the student to 
find what he wants. The first word that I 
eee se hich I imagine to be as 
misplaced as other ; and next I tried 


in all languages contains . .. much that is 
peculiar and arbitrary ”—a position illustrated and 
proved by a truly‘delightful argument. ‘‘ Vogue,” 
on the other hand, is a long article, made up of 
several smaller ones, and I recommend readers 
to study them with care. 

But after all the chief value of the book will 
be that it will stimulate the whole mind of its 
readers. After studying it they will inevitably 
be more observant—more careful in their reading, 
and therefore thore accurate themselves and 
able to gain more from their study of others. 
This does not mean that they will-become cap- 
tious or cynical. But it does mean that they will 
grow more sensitive in taste, and will be less lfable 
than before to be deluded by claptrap or vulgarity 
posing as vigour. Noticing that an author is 
(as far as possible) accurate in language, they will 
be inclined to trust him as to matters of fact ; 
and every fact added to their store of knowledge 
improves their power of judgment amid the 
confusions of the world. E. E. KELLETT 


RUSSIA’S “NEW AMERICA.” 


Secret Siberia. By Emu Lencyei. Robert 
Hale. 15s. 

Mr. Emil Lengyel, the author of Secret Siberia, 
was sent to Siberia in July, 1916, as a Hungarian 
prisoner of war, being repatriated 18 months 
later. He found Siberia a pleasant land in many 
ways, for the climate is Canadian. The air is 
invigorating and the cold is easier to bear than 


_ the 
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lighter frosts of Moscow and -Leningrad, 
because in Siberia the air is dry and on most days 
there is no wind. There have never been big 
landlords and the people are a hardy but kindly 


: face of independent settlers with many of the 


qualities of American pioneers. 
The land is as yet scarcely half-settled but the 
black earth of Southern Russia continues in a 
of fertile land into Western Siberia 


great 
‘and the fabulous mineral resources of the Urals 


and the Kuzbas are year by year drawing Russia’s 
industrial centre of gravity towards themselves. 
This new industrial region lying in the centre of 
the Soviet Union, beyond the range of attack, .is 
the key to Soviet security now and to a rising 
standard of life in the future. 

When Mr. Lengyel was a prisoner in the 
Kaiser’s war, he learnt German, French, English 
and Italian but not Russian. He describes the 
life of the prison camp but he does not leave the 
reader one single new or vivid impression of the 
Russian world that surrounded him. He has 
since returned to Siberia, but we do not learn 
when or where and there is scarcely a phrase in 


-the whole book to suggest personal experience. 
Lengyel 


It is a handicap that Mr. is not writing 
in his native tongue, but that is no reason for 
being inaccurate and supercilious. Nearly al! 
Mr. - Lengyel’s ‘material is. taken from books, 
but his reading of Russian history does not seem 
to be wide and he has no eye for significant detail. 

However, Secret Siberia has its good points 
and the reader will find in the first chapter some 
fascinating geography. One would like to know 
more about the apparently carnivorous habits of 
the Siberian mammoth. 

The sketch of -Siberia’s adventurous. early 
history is a fairy-tale which is anti-Tsarist, but 
for all that would not please Soviet. historians. 
It is better skipped, but the account of the building 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway is very interesting, 
though it is less than fair to the vision’ and 
initiative of those who sponsored this great project 
in Tsarist days. The horrifying description -of 
the exile system draws copiously on George 


‘ Kennan’s classical study and does justice to the 


many honest and humane Tsarist officials as well 
as to the darker side. 

The period of the Revolution and the Inter- 
vention abounds in vivid personalities and this 
part of Secret Siberia is good reading, but for all 
his admiration the author has nothing new and 
nothing interesting to say about Soviet achieve- 
ment in Siberia. 

The development of industry and of agri 
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. All 
_ gorge to be told of the iniquities of the Tsarist were not far apart. They avoided the great 
exile system by a writer who glosses oyer the fact issues of the time, and when in power Lincoln’s 
that the Soviet Government has sent times adopted - o. seeee, Gosvem Mo- 
1 rewriting ls 
_ systems in this matter would be instructive and His rigorous analysis of the evidence of the 
ee ee ee eee vindication to which it leads makes as effective 
and enlightened aspects of the treatment of @ piece of reconstruction as we have had in 
prisoners Joun Lawrence connection with the men of the Civil War, and 
a a ro oe 
ss century. Ss are us y 
) LINCOLN AGAIN gq imMestructible. Xe wil ‘ake @ long time for the 
Lincoln. President: Springfield facts concerning McClellan to reach the American 
ris weg es No previous biographer of Lincoln has equalled 
. sor adail’s re-examination of the Professor Randall in. di the record 
Lincoln legend is a book that was certain to be of the Generals and the Cabinet intrigues and 
wh shale Gane Meeuinnention bear oe ee 
records were not available in the mass until the rae - 


in Washington this year. The limits of Lincoln 
the President are indicated in the title of these 
two volumes. ibly the author will need 
two more volumes for jon. - 

- _It is hard to think of a modern man whose 


and the President. A. J. Beveridge began 


a few references to Carl Sand s remarkable 
four volumes, but he praises the poet’s 
work as a fine imaginative creation. 

oe, 10 eerie ae $0 ae with} acole's 
alleged . Professor R. is 


able to show that the of Ann Rutledge has 
only the slenderest m, and if he does 
not succeed in making Mary Todd an attractive 
person, at least he . _ of Herndon’s in- 
distressing 


Such 


Leviathan. By Tuomas Hopsss, Edited by MICHAEL 
OaxesHott. Blackwell. &s, 6d. . 


Mr. Oakeshott is probably right when he writes of 
the Leviathan that it “ is the greatest, perhaps the sole, 
masterpiece of political philosophy written in the 
English language.” It is the mofe surprising that it 
had hitherto hardly found an adequate commentator. 
Mr. Oakeshott’s commentary is admirable and shows a 
remarkable gift in elucidating a complex and difficult 
philosophical system. His introduction easily super- 
sedes anything which Leslie Stephen or Croom 
Robertson have contributed towards an interpretation 
of Hobbes’ main work. 








bridegroom. 
clearances are salutary, although of course they 
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THE BANK 
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It is mterested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the 


To the student of Hobbes two points in Mr. Oake- 





32% 
shott’s interpretation deserve particularly to be 


, mentioned. Hobbes’ thought is linked up with late 


‘medieval traditions and his attitude towards the 
Christian religion is (almost for the first time) ade- 
quately though perhaps too briefly analysed. 

As the editor has set himself such a high standard, 
Ome may perhaps venture a few words of criticism. 
At is to be regretted that Mr. Oakeshott has chosen 
to stress, as it were, the perennial context in which 
Hobbes’ work stands. He might have said a little 
more about the historic background of the Leviathan, 
particularly with reference to the second Latin edition 
which was published after the Restoration, The 
differences of both editions are important for an 
understanding of Hobbes’ political philosophy. The 
biographical note is also very short. Nor should the 

have been restricted to English books 
only—works by authors like Toennies, Lips, Gadave 
or Brandt might have been usefully mentioned. 
Finally, one would have wished the introduction 
could have included a few pages on the history of 
the influence of one of the greatest books ever written, 


Honey Bees and Their Management. By STANLEY 
B. WuireneaD, D.Sc. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

This is a very good book on bees and bee-keeping 
and can be safely recommended to all who have hives, 
and particularly to the amateur. ‘The art of bee- 
keeping can effectively be learnt only by keeping 
bees, but the amateur needs instruction in the science 
and few books give it as clearly and sensibly as Dr. 
Whitchead’s. It is divided into two parts. The 
early part is a guide to the beginner in his first years 
of bee-keeping and there is little or nothing omitied 
which he will have to know. The second part con- 
tains information, including a chapter on the bee’s 
anatomy, which will be useful as the bee-kecpe: 
becomes more experienced and expert. Dr. White- 
head’s attitude towards methods of dealing wih the 
hive is usually conservative and cautious ; the simplest 
and most natural way of hive management always 
appeals to him, and he does not recommend the frills 
and fancies of the more delicate and complicated 
techniques. There is no doubt that this is the right 
attitude in a book which is meant to be read by begin- 
ners. A good example of his sensible standpoint is 
to be found in the chapter on modern methods of 
swarm control. Most of the methods of control 
recommerided to bee- keepers are condemned by him 
as cruel and uncertain; he mentions only three as 
“based upon an intelligent interpretation of bee 
theory,” the Demaree, the Snelgrove, and the Sim- 
mins, but even these require skill and experience, and, 
as he hints, the best method of preventing swarming 
is to have a non-swarming strain of bees. 











prosperity of the Bank is to be found 
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For 
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Holiday 


Here are all the attractions of a 
modern holiday town in sur- 
roundings of unusual beauty. 
Ample facilities for sports and 
games — golf, tennis, bowls, 
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in the prosperity of its customers. It 
is, therefore, good business to keep in 
touch with your Bank. The Manager 
at any branch of the Westminster 
Bank will be glad to discuss with you 
any problem im which the services of 
the Bank can usefully be 
employed 
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Happy as a King 


HE’S FOUND A LENGTH OF 


SCOTLAND'S 
HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


fishing, shooting — and a wide 
range of high-class entertain- 
ments, ensure a really delightful 


holiday. Harrogate’s famous 
hotels and boarding houses pro- 
vide excellent accoinmodation, 


« Write for Holiday Guide to 
4. C,. Baxter, Information 
Bureau, Harrogote. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. &97 
Set by Wm. Whitebait 


The usual prizes are cffered for a letter to a news- ~~ 


paper, putting forward practical proposals for the 
removal of St. Paul’s cathedral to a new site, thereby 
overcoming an obstruction to the development of 
London, Details of the process of removal, and of 
the site will be welcome. Length250 words. Entries 
by May 13th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 894 


Set by Sam Smiles 
The usual_prizes are offered for the portrait of 
one of the English kings or queens in sixteen lines. 
Report by Sam Smiles 

A popular subject that brought many good entries. 
Surprisingly to me, Edward VI proved a favourite 
choice. Allan M. Laing sent some severe couplets 
on Queen Victoria : 

Respectable she was beyond a doubt, 
And so-called vices were in her left out ; 
But lacking humour and the wider parts, 
I can pronounce her only good in parts. 

Other uncommonly good entries came from 
¥. M. L., Stanley J. Sharpless, W. Heath, J. L. Carr, 
Vivien Bulkley, G. J. Blundell, John Grant, E. M. 
Silvanus, Silvia Tatham, M. Trench, L. Marshall 
Jones, K. H. Ridley, Xanthixos and Terence Melican. 
Turning regretfully from these, I recommend thirty 
shillings’ each to Justinian Stubbs, R. J. P. Hewison 
and Shok; twelve shillings each to L. E. J., Willy 
Tadpole and Leslie Johnson. 


In orange-tawny sarcenet, in purple padesoy, ’ 
I prinked it on my genet in the lemon yellow sun ; 
In seed-pearl-dusted armazine, in stammel red and 
dun, . 
By god I was a pigsnye prince, a lusty pretty boy. 
I sucked poetic precept from the Vicarage of Hell ; 
I built a monstrous battleship to mortify the French ; 
I fattened up a cardinal and sat him on a bench, 
And when it broke, bedevilled him, and broke with 
Rome as well. 
I struck a girl from Catherine in bedlock orthodox, 
Another one from Bullen and a sallow boy from Jane. 
My practice matrimonial was cut-and-come-again— 
I got a reputation, but by god I got the pox. 
I hang embalmed at Windsor now, in gross three- 
quarter length, 
In camerick, tuft-taffeta, boratto and brocade, 
By dewlap agd by greedy eye by artifice betrayed— 
But if I had the appetite, by god I had the strength ! 
** JUSTINIAN STUBBS ” 








A German King so stoutly English he 
Comprised in epitome, 

And in the turns of one protracted reign 
Was farmer, soldier, organist—and sane ; 


the nation 


The New Statesman and Nation, May 3, 1947 


Though well and truly earned, 
How right that he’s remembered for 
The cakes he went and burned. Joyce JOHNSON 


KING EDWARD VI. 


E ; half John Bull ; ee oe ee ee 
A beef: man no Kickshaws pleased = Gods spirit in a jewelled frame 
But simple joys delighted, questions teased ; Than did his pearl-encrusted dress 
At home with all, or commoner or lord Squeeze with rare stones 
(This oft respected him, that e’er adored) ; His little bones, 

The best of husbands, fathers not the worst, Ill-nourished by good master Cheke 
With sons unkind yet not unjustly curst ; On and piety and Greek. 
America he lost, but kept his head ; No -rosy passion flows 
(Though not his wits) when hapless Lewis bled. In his cool veins ; he paid no debt - 
Such then the portrait of our George the Third—» Who from his prie-dieu lightly rose 
Robust, pathetic, royal and absurd. To seal the axe for Somerset. 
R. J. P. HEwison Oh bitter meed 
KING GEORGE THE SECOND ttn aloud teat fe 


Extract por a recently discovered Epistle to His 
M——y K. G——~ III, written by C——s 
Ch—rch—ll, A.M., and very privately printed by 
J—n W—lk—es, Esq. 

- Your Royal Grandsire (such a Low-Dutch Sot 


The soul of that cold-hearted child ! 


The second Charles was tall and dark, 
¢ And favoured smart perukes ; 
With ducks he stocked St. James’s Park, 


L. E. J. 


As no one could outdrink him but a Scot)* The country round with dukes. 

Into and out of one bold Action blunder’d With equal zeal he served the arts 

And DETTINGEN through C—bb—er’s Odes re- And follies of his-age, 
thunder’d ; A worldly man of able parts, 

Mean was his spirit and his presence mean And neither fool nor sage. 

Tho’ deck’d in trappings from a tinsell’d Scene, Too indolent to raise his hand~ 

With Star and Garter, baton and gold lace, Against his kith and kin, 

And a plum’d Hat to hide his paltry Face. He stood for toleration and 

His Q——n, in Prelates and Preferments nice, For drinking at an inn. 


A Bawd for Bishopricks at easy price, 
Had just that wit to rule so gross a Lord 


Although his morals some deplore, 
His manners few decry. 


Nor mark with what coarse Appetite he whor’d 5 He begged his subjects’ pardon for 
Of Guelphs and Stu.rts, both alike a Curse, The time he took to die. LESLIE JOHNSON 
Somé have been better, one or two been worse ; HENRY VIII 


He leaves to you your House’s squalid Fate : 
From Son to Son a Father’s jealous Hate . . . 

* The strictest historical accuracy is not to be 
look’d for in Mr. C’s works. i SHOK 


King Alfred wisely ruled the land, 
His navy foreran Drake’s, 

King Alfred won his battles,—and 
He also burned some cakes. 

Few learn he put the Danes to rout, 
His laws, or scholarship, 

But everybody knows about 

That small domestic slip. 

Yet take it as a healthy sign 

That thus we load the dice ; 

Our heroes’ faults to underline 

Is our redgeming vice. 

Though title of “‘ the Great ” he bore, 


Henry was obese, a bejewelled slug 
Among the roses. He’d a big bear’s hug 
For all the fair sex ; but the wives he sampled 
Were all, save one, thrown over and down-trampled. 
He liked love’s dalliance, but would not kiss if 
The ladies chattered or were unsubmissive ; 
If he suspected they had roving eyes, 
He found a pretext for their prompt demise. 
Did he support the church? The answer’s grim : 
He did, provided it supported him. 
He bribed by largess, walking hand-in-glove 
With cardinals, professing his great love, 
Until the same grew squeamish and would squirm 
Under his grip that daily grew more firm 
Till they collapsed, self-pitying, weak-jointed, 
Under the pressure of the Lord’s anointed. 
Witty TADPOLE 
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NEWSPAPERS 


fearless statement of opinion is the very 
essence of democracy. 

“The evil of the totalitarian method of 
ordering society is that those who have 
power seek to maintain it by preventing 
the expression of any opinion other than 
their own. The British people have always 
resisted any attempt to impose such re- 
strictions upon them. They would, I am 
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VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S REVIEW. 

Tue twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Kemsley Newspapers, Ltd.; was held on 
April 17th at Kemsley House, London. 
Viscount Kemsley (chairman) presided, and 
after reviewing the -financial year said :— 

- pemwge the past year those stable con- 
ditions which so assist the management .of 
business have been absent, both at home 
and abroad. Uncertainty has prevailed, and 
it has been our duty to plan our affairs 
against an ever-changing background. 

“Until full confidence is restored both 
at home and abroad, trade and industry 
are not likely to experience those stable 
conditions which alone enable them to con- 
tribute in the highest degree to the general. 
welfare. 

“Let me restate our editorial policy. 
Editorially a newspaper has three functions, 
equally important, which need.to be clearly 
separated. 


ance Requirements. “A newspaper must present the “news, 

Ronald Bell, Managing Direc- » + both: local and national,--with the highest 

tor, 223- 227, “= Street, Te Estate Co-operative Engineer degree of accuracy both in presentation and 

London, Managers inspections, Valuations balance. 

, : Sty “It must provide instruction and enter- 

(Phone : REGent 7282) Inventories. tainment for its readers in accordance with 
their tastes. 

ToBusiness SPOT VALUATIONS & “Finally, it must make comment and 

Branches Thr oughout — coer wintber ‘they be of lessl ae of, pationsl 

APPRAISAL. whether they of local or of nationa 

Issuing Houses — oy — -—, —— at fear- 

essly as it is performed honestly, endows a 

the Country How. 4485. 81 Hic Horborn. newspaper with its character and individu- 

Wo.l ality. In this: matter of opinion, quite 








different considerations arise. Free and 


sure, no less to-day, refuse to follow any 
who might seek to lead them along the 
totalitarian path. 

“The funds of the Trade Union move- 
ment, of the Co-operative movement, and of 
the Communist party are employed, to some 
extent—and I make no complaint—in con- 
ducting daily and weekly newspapers and 
periodicals in which the views held by these 
bodies are expressed with determination and 
vigour, and the views expressed are rigidly 
controlied by the proprietors. Other news- 
papers and groups of newspapers are not 
so tied and so rightly claim full inde- 

ndence in opinion. If that right is 
challenged, then a fundamental right of 
the British people is challenged at -the 
same time. 

“These and other aspects of newspaper 
production will, no doubt, be examined by 
the Royal Commission on the Press. It 
cannot, however, be passed without remark 
that, at a time when attacks are being 
directed against large and successful groups 
of newspapers, the Labour Party itself 
— announce its intention of establish- 

ing a chain-of six hundred local newspapers 

h editorial and other matter supplied 
feuen Lendon. Mr. Herbert Morrison, in 
the House of Commons, spoke of — news- 
papers ‘printed and pub lished proud 
provincial cities,’ and said, ‘I an not like 
to see these, newspapers éonyerted into chain 
wprepeers,” Mr_  Morrison’s words read 
strangely in the context of this latest an- 
nouncement of the Labour Party as to its 
own intentions in this field.” 

The meeting concluded with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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